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THE SPECTRUM OF KNOWLEDGE 


HE DOCTRINE of this essay — stated briefly and dogmatical- 
ro is that there are three modes of thought and, analogously, 
three modes of knowledge. Using Bacon’s language, I will call these 
science, philosophy, and poesy.! Bacon adds a fourth, to which he gives 
the name of divine learning; this I will ignore. What Bacon means by 
science and poesy is fairly clear; I will add that poesy describes all of 
the fine arts (or at least most of them) as well as literature. What may 
lead to confusion is Bacon’s use of the term philosophy, by which he 
means not only what is familiarly so termed but also parts of eco- 
nomics, history, psychology, and the social sciences. Negatively, “phi- 
losophy” covers all conceptual thought that is not scientific: what a 
scientist is apt to regard as mere speculation, because it is incapable of 
confirmation by scientific methods. To avoid confusion, when I have 
reference to what we ordinarily call philosophy, I will use the phrase 
professional philosophy. The point I wish to make is that while science 
(or the mode of scientific thought) is knowledge, it is not the only 
instance of knowledge; but that both philosophy and poesy, although 
differing from science as modes of thought, are nevertheless knowl- 
edge. The title of this essay is certainly metaphorical and may sound 
rhetorical to the reader. But I hope that the metaphor of the spectrum 
will prove helpful in the understanding of what knowledge is. Valid 
thought corresponds not exclusively to any one color in the spectrum 
but to its ent’re range as we move from violet to red. Nevertheless, 
there are limits: ultraviolet and infrared are not colors. 

We can study knowledge empirically or reflectively ; we can scruti- 
nize it in the particular or in the general. The empirical approach is 


* As quoted by J. B. Conant in “The Advancement of Learning in the United 
States in the Post-War World,” Proc. Amer. Philosophical Soc., LXXXVII, 
No. 4, 1944. My essay is to a great extent the outcome of reflections on this 
article ; and I herewith make grateful acknowledgments to Mr. Conant. My obli- 
gations to the Harvard Committee on General Education in a Free Society should 
be evident to the reader of its report. 
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one in which we immediately recognize that this thing is knowledge 
and thus build up our theory of knowledge inductively. So can I recog- 
nize a given vase to be beautiful, although I do not know what makes 
it beautiful. Here we partly revert to the argument from tradition. 
When Hume said that natural science cannot be knowledge because 
its generalizations cannot be certified by the particulars of sense, Kant 
replied in so many words: I know that natural science is knowledge, 
I have taught it myself in the university; and so, since Hume has 
shown that sensory evidence is not adequate as a foundation for natu- 
ral science, why then, we must make place for reason as a source of — 
knowledge. In the same fashion, economics, history, professional phi- 
losophy have been going concerns, recognized as legitimate enterprises 
in knowledge. 

The reflective approach (which is the chosen method of the present 
essay) consists in a scrutiny of the structure of knowledge in general. 
Such a study reveals two essential traits in adequate knowledge: clarity 
and content. By clarity I mean Descartes’s clear and distinct ideas: 
exactness, rigor, precision of meaning, whereby I understand definitely 
what I assert, and I know definitely that it is true or false. But clarity 
is not enough. Descartes was wrong in supposing that clarity was suf- 
ficient to make ideas adequate, although he was right in thinking that 
it was necessary. To be adequate, thought must have something else 
as well: what I will loosely call content. It is not enough for me to 
know clearly ; it is necessary that I should know something. Adequate 
thought includes the values of clarity, of understanding and of interpre- 
tation on the one hand, and the values of richness of insight and content 
on the other. It may be recalled that Leibniz criticized Descartes for 
having left out intuitiveness, and in my own fashion I am saying the 
same thing. In general, the position of this essay is that all knowledge 
is presentation or self-evidence — the presentation of an independent 
realm before the mind, and the mind’s exploration of it. Now, such an 
exploration yields knowledge when the realm (a) is seized, intuited, 
apprehended, (b) is clarified and understood. Admittedly, I have not 
said enough to define these terms; but I hope that their meaning will 
become clearer in the course of the paper. 

Actually, in no field of presumed knowledge are the two criteria 
satisfied fully. On the one hand, we seem to know most clearly what 
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is highly abstract; on the other, when we grasp the object concretely 
we do so in a most unclear fashion. On this earth all actual embodi- 
ments of the Platonic essence of knowledge fall short of the ideal. 
Knowledge operates according to the law of inverse variation ; in pro- 
portion as thought becomes clear it loses concreteness ; and as it gains 
in concreteness, it tends to become vague and muddled. Since we are 
unable to achieve perfection, we must multiply the different kinds of 
imperfect knowledge. And so I return to the spectrum. Only God can 
see the “white radiance.” Human knowledge moves through all the 
colors of the spectrum from violet to red, from clarity to concreteness. 
Science is violet, clear and distinct but pale; poesy is red, vivid but 
overwhelming. Philosophy is to be found among the intermediate 
colors. 

The metaphor of the spectrum is helpful further as suggesting that 
knowledge is extended along a continuous range, without abrupt 
breaks. There are no pure types. Science has something of philosophy 
in that it is based on premises not derived by the scientific mode. Phi- 
losophy has something of science. For instance, professional philosophy 
includes historical scholarship. Likewise poesy ; the study of literature 
embraces philology. 

I have said that the spectrum is bounded at each end. Beyond science, 
there is the ultraviolet of mathematics or, at any rate, mathematical 
logic; in these, the mind attains the maximum of clarity with a mini- 
mum of content. Beyond the red of poesy, there is the infrared of mysti- 
cism with a maximum of content but having no clarity whatever. Be- 
tween these two extremes are located all the varieties of knowledge 
in their various shadings and minglings. 

Scientific thought is in the mode of clarity, philosophic thought in 
the mede of complexity, poesy in the mode of concreteness. (The three 
C’s.) Poesy grasps the unique and the individual; both science and 
philosophy operate through concepts and attain the universal. But 
whereas science achieves definiteness by virtue of simplicity, philoso- 
phy is vague and inexact because of its complexity. A brief reference 
to Aristotle’s doctrine of knowledge as abstraction may help illuminate 
these distinctions. According to Aristotle, abstraction is on two levels. 
On the lower one, it is the abstraction of the universal from the par- 
ticular, of form from matter. In science, the mind abstracts the general 
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trait from its concrete embodiment and notes the fixed pattern in the 
flux. Substance is particular; science is knowledge of the universal, 
So much for the transition from percept to concept. On the second 
level, the mind makes abstractions within the conceptual pattern. After 
separating form from matter and thus eliminating what is indetermi- 
nate and unique, we proceed to separate form from form, concept from 
concept. Initially, a conceptual pattern is a constellation of forms, or of 
properties, or of genera. As an example consider the nature of man. 
Man is an extended solid substance, also a body endowed with motion, 
also a living being, finally a rational creature. Thus, the nature of man 
is a matrix of properties: geometrical, mechanical, biological, and 
psychological. The goal of science is not attained unless the mind per- 
forms the further act of abstraction so that each generic property is 
isolated from the matrix and scrutinized apart. Each such property 
(or genus as Aristotle calls it) defines the area of a distinct science. 
Man qua solid is subject matter for geometry; as a moving body he 
belongs to the science of mechanics; in respect of his vital functions, 
he comes under biology ; gua mind, he is subject matter for psychology. 
Thus, science exists through specialization. The first level of abstrac- 
tion effectively disembodies or “departicularizes” the object; the sec- 
ond, working on the abstracted elements, analyzes the conceptual field 
into separate areas, each one the province of a special science. The first 
achieves abstractness; the second achieves simplicity. As an instance 
of the latter consider the fact that the economist studies the economic 
man in isolation from the biological man and studies the rational man 
in isolation from the totality of his sentiments. Sometimes the process 
of abstraction is reversed. Psychology has been the study of mental 
processes in the laboratory. Recently, psychological studies have been 
inaugurated which observe man’s behavior in the field — in the com- 
plexities of actual life; when he is flying or at work in the factory. 
Aristotle maintains that knowledge exists only when the second level 
of abstraction is achieved. In this paper, I accept Aristotle’s conception 
of abstraction, but I reject his view of knowledge. Aristotle would 
eliminate the concrete and the individual (poesy) from the purview of 
knowledge, and, in his quest of exactness, would further eliminate com- 
plexity. Thus he regards only the scientific mode (episteme) — which 
performs the double abstraction — as knowledge. I am defending the 
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view that knowledge is found in all three stages: (a) in the stage 
preceding both operations of abstraction, which is poesy; (b) in the 
stage succeeding both operations, which is science ; and (c) in the inter- 
mediate stage, after the first and before the second, which is philosophy. 


Science is defined by its mode and not by its subject matter; thus, 
it comprises not only the natural sciences but all scholarly studies of 
whatever subject matter, for instance, parts of the humanities (philol- 
ogy), parts of the social studies (mathematical economics), parts of 
professional philosophy (historical studies and logic). Scientific 
thought is in the mode of what Descartes called clear and distinct 
ideas, or what Whitehead calls abrupt and finite concepts. When, in 
physics, we erect a laboratory and study phenomena within it, what 
we do is to isolate phenomena from their total context. The standpoint 
of science is that the whole of nature is conducted like a laboratory, in 
which we can isolate systems from the total universe and so study them 
by themselves. I am speaking now of the assumption of closed systems. 
Science proceeds on the premise that the general context is irrelevant. 
This doctrine of irrelevance does not mean, however, that whatever 
happens within the closed system is really unaffected by what happens 
outside. Irrelevance is not a modification of the tenet of determinism. 
What is meant is that the rest of the world is stable, at least sufficiently 
so that we can ignore it without endangering our predictions. In con- 
trast, knowledge in the mode of complexity must always qualify its 
generalizations with the proviso “other things being equal.” Science 
does not have so to qualify its statements because in fact other things 
are equal in the areas which it explores. 

On the subjective side, scientific concepts are clear because they are 
distinct — because they are isolable from other concepts. Each concept 
is definite, with definite boundaries, definitely exclusive of other con- 
cepts. Hence scientific thought is rigorous and precise. I suspect that 
the scientic mode stems from Plato. It will be recalled that Plato spoke 
of universals as entities apart, with definite exclusions. He character- 
ized them as things in themselves ( aira xa’ aira), or things as such. 
A number like four, a property like whiteness, a virtue like courage 
could be grasped in complete isolation — not only from its actual em- 
bodiments, but in isolation from other universals. Each form, he said, 
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partakes of identity and otherness. A universal is determinate because 
it has a being apart (a) from the empirical situation and (b) from 
other universals. This denial of what we may call contextualism in the 
field of properties was at the bottom of his quarrel with the Sophists. 
The Sophists urged that the meaning of concepts varied with the cir- 
cumstances. While Plato did not deny the variation, he also held that 
there was a fixed meaning independent of the fluctuations of sense. 
Surely one of Plato’s motives in adhering to the doctrine that universals 
were “just themselves” is to provide an ontological ground for precise 
and rigorous thought. 

Plato supposed that such precision was found in the realm of com- 
plete abstraction, primarily in mathematical thought; conversely he 
found experience to be confused and indeterminate and so rejected its 
claim to be knowledge. But this is only an application of his doctrine, 
an application on which opinions may differ when they may agree on 
the doctrine. To the extent to which Plato is the founder of the pattern 
of knowledge in the mode of clarity (science), to that extent he is 
responsible for the rise of empiricism. The reason which led later phi- 
losophers to espouse empiricism was that only in reference to sense 
(so they thought) could definiteness of meaning be achieved. In con- 
trast with preanalytic experience, sensa are abstract, clear, and distinct. 
It is surely a striking historical paradox that whereas Plato was con- 
vinced that metaphysics was the supreme science in that it was the only 
mode which achieved clarity, that whereas, further, he was convinced 
that the exploration of the material world could yield only opinion 
(inexact and uncertain thought), yet the movement which he initiated 
has culminated in the contrary belief, to wit, that physical studies are 
science, and that metaphysics is merely opinion. 

The ability to cut off your area from the total context yields the 
reward of simplicity ; and simplicity makes for certainty in prediction. 
When the system is closed, the phenomena to be predicted are a func- 
tion of a small number of variables — small in relation to the capacity 
of the human mind to comprehend them. These variables can be as- 
sembled in the laboratory or can be controlled outside it, and so their 
consequences can be foreseen exactly and with certainty. The advan- 
tage of closed systems is that the total area can be broken up into 
regions finite enough to be comprehensible by the human mind; also, 
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that the variables in each system are few enough so that the operations 
within the system can be foreseen by finite minds. In short, it is because 
of the accident that the Creator made at least some of the areas of the 
universe relatively self-contained that the mode of scientific thought is 
possible at all. 


Philosophical thought is in the mode of complexity. The transition 
from the mode of clarity can be illustrated by the following example.” 
Take a person with the training of an engineer and confront him with 
a problem in human relations, with a decision, let us say, on business 
or political matters. As an engineer he has been equipped to analyze a 
situation into its component elements and then to recombine them so 
as to reach a solution. He can exhaust the variables because they are 
few, and he can predict and control the result. But in the human or 
social situation the variables are so numerous and their interactions so 
complicated that it is impossible to calculate the results exactly and 
with certainty. Moreover, the evidence is insufficient and is probably 
unreliable. The situation is fluid and indeterminate; living conditions 
are unique; they do not repeat themselves, and they cannot be neatly 
classified. The past does not offer sufficient guideposts for the future. 
The scientist, finding that the methods in which he has been trained 
do not work for the given problem, is apt to throw up his hands in 
despair and perhaps turn the situation over to the sentimentalist or the 
mystic. Yet he would surely be wrong in so doing; for the strict scien- 
tific mode does not exhaust the resources of the intelligence. The di- 
lemma — either science or sentiment, either strict logic or poesy — 
is false ; over and above these two choices there is relational or complex 
thinking, which I have called philosophy. This is thinking in a context, 
thinking which searches for cross bearings between areas. The false 
dilemma just cited contains a threat to the existence of our civilization. 
If you say that complex questions of human policy — inasmuch as they 
do not lend themselves to scientific treatment — must be abandoned to 
instincts and sentiments, you are in effect turning the control of human 
affairs into the hands of fanatics and fiihrers. To repeat, it is possible 
to reach an understanding of practical and living human situations, 





*This example and the use of it are taken from Wallace B. Donham’s 
Education for Responsible Living. 
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although not with the same measure of precision and certainty as with 
simpler and recurring phenomena. “In my Father’s house are many 
mansions.” Reason takes on various colors and is not limited to the 
scientific hue. As Aristotle said, it is the mark of an educated man to 
expect no more exactness than the subject matter permits. Yet Aris- 
totle condescendingly calls such inexact thought, opinion (not epi- 
steme) ; he would agree with the modern naturalists in identifying 
knowledge with exactness. Nevertheless, he is shrewd enough not to 
insist that every kind of subject matter be fitted into the strait jacket 
of science. 

The same difficulty reappears in any transition from theory to prac- 
tice. The professor of military science is not necessarily a good general ; 
and the staff officer is not necessarily a good officer in the field. The 
one is accustomed to deal with the simplicities of abstraction ; but prac- 
tice plunges the mind into the sea of complexity. What is true of 
practical judgments is also true of a certain class of theoretical judg- 
ments Take history. The reward of historical study is the discovery of 
complexity. A historical event is the outcome of multiple interacting 
causa! strands, such as human choice, existing social institutions, geo- 
graphical and climactic factors, economic and racial factors and so on. 
Moreover, historical situations are largely fluid and unique, whereas 
the scientific mode is adapted to the stable and to the recurrent. 

Some years ago (in the thirties) a distinguished economist made the 
prediction that capitalism is doomed. The mastery of facts requisite 
for making a prediction like this with such assurance must be immense, 
if not superhuman. More probably the assurance arises from a failure 
to appreciate the complexity of historical situations. It is only necessary 
to remind ourselves how our forecasts after the first World War went 
awry. Hardly anyone foresaw the emergence of fascism ; and although 
many predicted the coming of socialism, very few foresaw the special 
form which it took in Russia. The failure of wise men everywhere to 
anticipate the economic and political changes in the period following 
the first World War should have made us more modest in our claims 
and more tentative in our predictions of the future now. How, indeed, 
can we be sure that some neo-fascism will not arise or some other new 
religion (now not even imagined) which may throw all our hasty cal- 
culations into the wastebasket ? 
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Although historical predictions should be indulged in with great 
caution, if at all, historical study cannot avoid some measure of general- 
ization. Because of the complexity of phenomena, hypotheses cannot 
be tested with exactness; thus historical theorizing has the aspect of 
philosophical speculation. 

It has been urged as a criticism of economics that the “economic 
man” is an abstraction. But there is nothing wrong in the use of 
abstractions per se; an abstraction is not an invention necessarily. 
Abstraction is analysis; and one may validly distinguish in thought 
what is joined in fact. That, as we have seen, is the procedure of science. 
The question is whether the subject matter is of the type which lends 
itself to the abstractive procedure. In short, can valid generalizations 
be made about economic phenomena in abstraction from the total con- 
text? I doubt it. Economic phenomena, I should say, are so interwoven 
with the general pattern that they cannot be separated without internal 
rending; they cannot be made subject matter for a distinct science, 
being essentially contextual. Take laissez-faire economics ; it was valid 
in a context involving certain political institutions, a particular stage 
in the growth of business, and certain mores of the group. Today, when 
business has grown to such dimensions as to be monopolistic, when 
the mores are different and so on, it may be that some considerable 
government control is indicated. And if the latter is true, it is true in 
the particular context of the present political and social environment. 
Aristotle’s dictum is relevant at this point: that you cannot abstract 
tules of policy from the particular situations, and that the rightness of 
such rules varies as such situations vary. Rules of policy are of the type 
of precepts. 

Or take the so-called law of supply and demand. Is it a law in the 
sense that, under any circumstances, given the same demand, an in- 
crease of supply will bring a change in price? I very much doubt it. 
The law of supply and demand presupposes a particular state of 
human nature; in short, economic data may not be abstracted from 
psychological variables. Supposing a Hitler appears who persuades the 
public that bullets are better than butter, or a Ghandi appears who 
preaches the simple life and the repression of material needs; then 
the law of supply and demand will not obtain or will not obtain in that 
form. I don’t know that we can validly speak of economic realities. 
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A reality is something which exists independently of human beliefs 
and wishes, and I doubt that there are such economic phenomena. You 
object that the resources of the soil, statistical facts about labor, and 
the like are hard and stubborn facts. But, after all, raw materials and 
resources are relevant only in so far as the human desire for goods 
exists ; moreover this human desire is modifiable, changing, not fixed. 
In short, economic laws are contextual; they are valid only subject 
to the consent of that silent partner, “other things being equal”; and 
they are true only approximately. 

Archaeology is another example of the cross-fertilization of areas, 
Primarily, archaeology is the study of ancient history ; yet clearly it is 
not equivalent to the latter. Geology comes first to mind as relevant to 
the operation of excavation. Physical anthropology is also relevant, as 
when mummies are studied. Familiarity with minerals is obviously 
indicated. Very often the archaeologist has to interpret a relief: Is this 
sculptured animal a leopard or a tiger? And then he has to consult the 
zoologist or master some of the subject for himself. 

In the field of the arts and literature, the orthodox doctrine has it 
that you can study a piece of literature or a painting as an aesthetic 
whole in isolation from everything else. (In literature, this has meant 
belielettrism.) Traditionally, an aesthetic object has been viewed as 
the very exemplar of abstractness, as something wholly self-contained. 
Yet today we are told that we cannot significantly isolate works of art 
and literature from the climate of social opinion and from the economic 
condition of the age. The gist of the sociological interpretation of ide- 
ologies is that culture and philosophical thought are functions of the 
social context. As the issue is still hotly debated, I do not wish to take 
sides, especially as this is not necessary for my argument. But the 
meaning of the debate can be well understood in terms of our dis- 
tinction between science and philosophy. The question is whether 
works of art and ideologies should be studied in the scientific or in the 
contextual philosophical mode. Of course, it may well be that an ade- 
quate account of ideologies and of art requires both types of approach. 

This view which I am upholding is not unlike what is currently 
known in philosophical circles as contextualism, with the important 
qualification that I view the context as relevant only in particular 
subject matters. The imperialism of science arises from the tendency 
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of the scientific mode to advance beyond its legitimate boundaries into 
all types of subject matter ; and contextualism is similarly at fault when 
the philosophical mode is universalized. My point is that both the scien- 
tific and the philosophical modes of thought are of definite and limited 
application. The areas to which the philosophical mode applies are 
those in which the reciprocal isolation of systems is impossible or very 
difficult. Hence its thinking may be called relational while that of 
science may be called analytical. Also, while scientific concepts are 
abrupt (like balls with sharp boundaries), contextual and philosophi- 
cal concepts are fuzzy, without sharp edges, stretching out more or 
less indefinitely and merging with other concepts at the edges. It is 
very difficult to know when you are doing the right thing in philo- 
sophical thinking ; mere confusion and intricacy may be mistaken for 
true complexity. Relational thinking should not be used as an excuse 
to justify insufficiency of analysis. Clarity should be striven for as 
much as possible, even in contextual thinking; nevertheless, experi- 
ence may reveal limits to clarity as an ideal. In such fields as history 
(to take one example), if rigor and exactness are made into all- 
sufficient ends, there is danger of loss of content, of a steady reduction 
of the substance of truth. The rule is: Do not push rigor beyond the 
point where material truth is sacrificed. In some respects, the scientific 
mode is the inverse of the philosophical. Occam’s razor — the ruling 
principle of the former — prescribes simplicity to the utmost, whereas 
the philosophical mode follows the precept of complexity. It is the part 
of wisdom to recognize that the two kingdoms are governed by dif- 
ferent laws. 

All this is instructive about the subject matter of professional phi- 
losophy. Metaphysics is properly conceived as the synthesis of all 
knowledge, and of all the areas of being. But the statement is too vague 
as it stands and lends itself to misconception. If we think of meta- 
physics as the bringing together of all the specialties—history, physics, 
chemistry, psychology, and so forth—then the task of the professional 
philosopher becomes impossible and his position ridiculous. Meta- 
physics is certainly not the carpenter’s job of gluing together the pieces 
that have been chopped off from the block. Metaphysics is, in some 
fashion, the recovery of the original tree, and the tree is an organic 
growth, not a joining of separate chips of wood. Clearly, at the present 
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state of knowledge, no single man is capable of mastering all the sci- 
ences and all the disciplines. But in fact, metaphysics is development 
in depth and not in breadth. The mistake lies in thinking that the 
multiplication of abstractions will produce a concretion, or that the 
complex mode consists in the synthesizing of abrupt and definite ideas. 
Philosophy consists in a radical departure from the analytical mode; 
it is a change in the very type of concept employed. Philosophy pro- 
ceeds from the effort to get back of the analysis to the original, and 
partly crude, complex fact, and to the original togetherness of things, 
Yet metaphysics is not simply a return; the vision of complex fact is 
illuminated and enriched by the results of analysis. 

Today and recently, we have been hearing a great deal about the 
need of scientific method in professional philosophy ; thus naturalism 
and positivism are praised as schools which employ the scientific 
method. But why scientific method in philosophy, when scientific 
method is itself a topic of philosophical investigation? All this brings 
us back to the false dilemma: either science or poesy. As we shall see 
later, the attempt to reconstruct professional philosophy on the basis 
of the exact scientific techniques is radically wrong. Science deals with 
closed systems about which rigorous knowledge can be obtained. But: 
metaphysics studies the togetherness of systems, it explores facts in 
their relatedness not only among themselves but to the total context; 
thus, the bounded abstractions and the definite methods of science are 
of little use in metaphysics. 

More particularly, scientific technique is not philosophical technique. 
As we have seen, rules of scientific method can be validly abstracted 
from all occasions of actual thinking. When you have formulated scien- 
tific method, you have an organ to be used for all cases alike, yielding 
the same results for all persons. The fruit of this technique is rigor. 
The conclusion is strictly implied from the premises, without any 
ambiguity. Even if the conclusion is probable only, still the probability 
is definite and certain. But now turn to reasoning on matters of policy 
and of values. We will suppose that you adhere to a certain school of 
political thought, and that your friend differs from you. You argue to- 
gether, and you are unable to persuade one another. ,Of course it is 
possible that one or both of you are biased by sentiment. But it is also 
possible that you are both objective and self-critical in the opposing 
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positions you have assumed. You are both intelligent and you are both 
contemplating the same relevant data; yet each one is drawing dif- 
ferent conclusions. Obviously the method of strict implication is not 
involved in such a case. Let us suppose further that several years later 
you yourself move over to the position you had assailed. The data are 
still the same so far as you are concerned (I mean that you have not 
garnered any new facts) ; yet you explain them differently now. Here, 
then, we have the self-same data and the self-same arguments convinc- 
ing to the one and unconvincing to the other person, or to the same 
person at different times. The difference is made by the fact that the 
context is different in each case. You approach the data from the stand- 
point of this general framework of ideas and I from that other frame- 
work. In short, in such matters, the data may not be abstracted from 
the context; therefore, reasoning is neither analytical nor rigorous. 
I have brought in the case of the person changing his mind over a 
period of years in order to show that philosophical method is not a 
matter of rhetorical persuasion of one person by another; it is a matter 
of how one reaches conclusions in one’s own mind. Now, the logic of 
the books expounds strict and scientific method ; it does not apply to 
the method of philosophical thinking except in a limited way. The latter 
mode involves not only the contemplation of data but the assessment 
of data (as being important or not) in terms of the wider context. But 
importance is not measurable exactly and is not covered in strict logic. 

Consider another difference between the two modes. Scientific knowl- 
edge advances bit by bit; and it is cumulative in the sense that the 
present position provides the standard of truth in science. The history 
of science is strictly irrelevant to science; present truth has replaced 
earlier error; and whatever truth has been discovered in the past is 
contained in the present scientific doctrine. If we say that science is 
accumulative, then we can say that philosophy (and poesy) are non- 
accumulative modes of knowledge.* Sophocles provides a total vision 
of life and value ; his insight is universal but also simple and indivisible. 
Goethe does not add a new component to the Sophoclean vision; he 
provides an alternative simple yet total vision. So in metaphysics; 
Spinoza does not add some new piece of knowledge to that of Plato; 
rather he recreates the whole, because he views it from a new per- 


* See Conant, of. cit., p. 205. 
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spective. Hence later metaphysical systems and later poetic insights 
do not contain their ancestors; they do not replace them either. Each 
one, earlier or later, is a separate wing of the total house of wisdom; 
each wing (past as well as present) is presently available; and there 
is always the chance of adding new wings. Since the past insight is 
not replaced by the current outlook, the history of thought (in phi- 
losophy and poesy) is relevant always. The reader of Goethe must still 
read Sophocles ; and the student of Spinoza must still study Plato. 

To establish the difference between accumulative and nonaccumu- 
lative knowledge is one thing; to draw conclusions about the validity 
of each mode from the fact of this difference is another and an un- 
warranted procedure. Because philosophy and poesy are nonaccumu- 
lative modes it does not follow that they are “inferior” as knowledge 
to the scientific mode. 

It has been already stated in this paper that while each mode is 
different, no exemplification is pure, and none is wholly contained 
within any one mode. The colors, shall we say, are mixtures. Pro- 
fessional philosophy contains logic which is exact; history contains 
detailed presentations of facts rigorously determined ; economics in- 
cludes mathematical economics. There is literature, and there is also 
philology. In the arts, painting includes areas capable of treatment by 
the scientific method ; for instance, the relationships of colors with each 
other, and the quantitative aspects of form. Conversely, scientific 
thought inevitably contains philosophical elements. The general pre- 
suppositions of science, for instance, the inductive premise, and the 
methodology of science, for instance, its criteria, are not themselves 
susceptible of demonstration according to scientific method. No science 
can advance without the use of the imagination — which is the dis- 
tinctive approach in poesy; nor without some measure of faith, for 
instance, the faith that there is an ultimate explanation of all events. 
It is also an open question how far the element of intuition enters into 
science, in the sense that the existence of an intuitive model for an 
abstract scheme is (or is not) a relevant consideration in the adoption 
of the latter. Laws of natural phenomena are not always independent 
of the context. Boyle’s law holds within certain limits of temperature. 
Recent studies in high pressures in general have (I believe) revealed 
definite limits to the application of a number of natural laws. With such 
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laws, it is necessary to supply the proviso “other things being equal.” 

On the other hand, contextualism, if absolutely universalized, is 
self-refuting. The philosopher who asserts the proposition that “all 
statements are valid relative to a context” does not mean thus to 
qualify the general proposition he is asserting. If particular propo- 
sitions were always relative to the total environment, then only propo- 
sitions about the whole could be valid. But such propositions cannot 
be known by man. Finite and abstract truth must exist if knowledge 
is to be possible. The philosophical disciplines could not even come to 
existence without some measure of abstraction. History selects and 
limits itself to the dimension of time; metaphysics, which is the most 
generalized of all studies, abstracts being as such from the specifications 
of being. In sum, there is a strand of simplicity in the network of 
complexity; and, on the other hand, complexities encompass the 
- regions of simplicity. Of this interfusion of modes, biology is perhaps 
the best example in that it presents their most balanced mixture. With- 
in the organism there are identifiable simple and definite chemical and 
electrical reactions. At the same time the behavior of the total organism 
exhibits complexities which are not so far reducible to exact laws. 
Matter which has become living is different matter whose laws have 
been modified by the fact that it operates in new contexts. 

The plea of this essay is for greater toleration all around. The recent 
centuries have witnessed a tremendous advance in the natural sciences 
and a correspondingly heightened evaluation of the scientific mode. 
It is assumed in many quarters that unless a subject matter has been 
dealt with in the scientific mode, no knowledge of it has been obtained. 
Also, we are told that the scientific mode holds the key to the under- 
standing of human problems and to the solution of social ills. To say 
that in this manner hopes are raised which are doomed to disappoint- 
ment might be too dogmatic. But it is certainly dogmatic to infer that 
because the scientific mode has been successful in one area it will be 
successful in another. Perhaps the best way is to find out by trial and 
error ; in the spirit of true empiricism, one should refrain from making 
a priori assumptions as to which mode of thought is valid for a particu- 
lar subject matter, in advance of any investigation. The scientific mode 
has been fruitful in the study of the physical world; but that is no 
reason for supposing that it is suited to the study of conscious beings 
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and of societies. There is a prevailing snobbery of the scientific mode 
— prevailing to be sure, not so much among the natural scientists, as 
among their imitators. The study of the development of psychology is 
instructive. In the last fifty to a hundred years, the study of mind has 
been forced into the mold of scientific method. The results have been 
disastrous so far as content has been concerned. It was found that 
mental phenomena do not lend themselves to exact formulation. Rather 
than give up their ideal of exactness, the psychologists gave up the 
subject matter, gradually replacing the human mind with the animal 
mind, consciousness with behavior, introspection with observation, and 
so reducing psychology to physiology. The mode of scientific thought 
prescribes that the data should be intersubjective ; now consciousness 
is a private datum, therefore (it was inferred) consciousness does not 
exist. To the extent that psychology has come under the spell of 
scientific method, its content has become trivialized. It has come to 
know, more and more exactly, less and less of mind, so that eventually 
motives, purposes, even consciousness have disappeared as data for the 
psychologist. Precision was permitted wholly to outweigh content. It 
may be urged that, in the process, psychology has acquired new subject 
matter, having become a study of the physical behavior of living beings 
and an adjunct of physiology. That is conceivable. The point remains 
that the yields have been diminishing so far as the comprehension of 
mind is concerned. Businessmen insist that government should not 
enforce more taxation than the traffic can bear. If raised beyond a 
point, taxes dry up their own source. So with the scientific mode in 
certain areas; rigor has been striven for to the point where hardly 
enough subject matter has remained to be rigorous about. 

The positivist movement in professional philosophy is an analogous 
case. The assumption of positivism has been that philosophy will not 
be knowledge unless it be made exact and rigorous ; and positivism has 
proceeded to eliminate the majority of the classical conceptions of meta- 
physics as poetical. And why poetical? Because not exact. Back of 





positivism is a false Platonism —a clinging to a standard of knowl- 
edge irrespective of the potentialities of the subject matter. Philosophy 
is reason, but not necessarily scientific reason; its finest exemplar is 
found in the Socratic dialectic. To insist on applying scientific methods 
to metaphysical problems is precisely to squeeze all meaning out of 
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metaphysical problems, and that is what has happened. By an arbitrary 
dictate, problems which could not be attacked by the scientific weapons 
were discharged as illusory. Thus, concepts like substance, power, pur- 
pose have been dismissed instead of being understood, because they 
could not be made to conform, one to one, with the abstractive data of 
sense. The further assertion that, beyond the reports of sense, the 
mind is confined to analytic (universal) statements effectively means 
that in professional philosophy, the mind achieves no insight whatever. 
For it is only synthetic propositions which contribute to knowledge. 
Indeed, the denial of any validity to universal synthetic statements 
means that not even scientific thought is knowledge. 


I have tried to distinguish the complex from the clear mode of 
thought, and I have insisted that adoption of the former is not commit- 
ment to poesy. Poesy is a grasp of the unique, the fluid, and the con- 
crete. Both the clear and the complex types of apprehension involve 
an abstraction from matter; their tools are general concepts. But in 
poesy, particular matter is part of the object contemplated; poesy is 
the complete abstraction from abstraction. But as we shall see soon, 
this does not mean that meaning is absent from poesy. 

I am making the double statement that poesy is cognitive, and that 
it is cognitive of the individual. Both statements might be challenged 
and especially the first. Certainly, did I claim that poesy is exhausted 
in its cognitive function I would be wrong. There is a rapture com- 
municated directly by literature, not unlike the exhilaration felt by 
our bodies when the surf waves break upon us as we swim near the 
shore. Of course there are noncognitive elements and values in the 
experience of poesy. Nevertheless the experience of listening to music 
is different from the experience of drinking champagne — and dif- 
ferent because of the presence of the cognitive element. Poesy rep- 
resents a primitive level of mental development and involves a fusion 
of different attitudes; poesy is not cognition pure but cognition mixed 
with passion. I am not even urging that cognition is to be found in 
all the varieties of poesy. There is a spectrum of poesy, with a diminish- 
ing brightness as we go from literature (through the novel, the drama, 
and poetry) to painting, to sculpture, to the dance, to architecture. 

I have said above that poesy is the cognition of the individual; I 
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will add that poesy is the only mode which apprehends the individual. 
Both the scientific and the philosophical modes operate through con- 
cepts, analytical or relational. But the individual is not a universal, 
not even an infinite complex of universals. (The concept of individu- 
ality, of course, is a universal.) And if you proceed to specify any 
genus, then, no matter how far you qualify your universal, it still will 
admit of a plurality of instances. Thus, no degree of specification in 
the universal will determine the particular. If you are thinking of 
Socrates, and try to arrive at him by a series of progressively re- 
stricted concepts, you will have something like this: man, Greek, 
Athenian, philosopher, homely, and so on. But it is always possible 
that there are two or more homely Athenian philosophers. You would 
get to Socrates if you described him as the husband of Xanthippe (on 
the extremely questionable assumption that there was only one Xan- 
thippe in Athens). But then you would have to identify Xanthippe, 
and the problem would recur. 

Whereas ordinary daily discourse is constantly concerned with par- 
ticulars, its knowledge of them is never more than abstract. Either we 
describe individuals (by means of general concepts), or we point to 
them. And the latter is not essentially different from description. To 
denote a particular as a “this” is to characterize it as the object to 
which I am pointing, in short to state a group of universals. The im- 
mediate content of discourse is a meaning. Yet I don’t mean the mean- 
ing; 1 mean the object beyond the meaning and beyond any abstract 
meaning. The essential object of discourse is always inarticulate ; or, 
shall we say, discourse is like a banquet in which the host is invisible. 

It needs stressing that the individual is not grasped by sensation any 
more than it is by concepts. Santayana, Whitehead, and other recent 
thinkers have shown that sensa are universals of a sort: essences or 
eternal objects. Sensationalist philosophers on the whole have denied 
that there is knowledge of individual substances. Both intellectualism 
and sensationalism have proved hostile to the notion of individual sub- 
stance. To choose one representative of each, Plato is convinced that 
reason does not discover particular substances, and Berkeley is con- 
vinced that sensation does not find them either. Negatively, then, the 
history of philosophy reinforces our statement that only in poesy (if at 
all) is the individual revealed. Essences, whether sensory or conceptual, 
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are timeless; as Santayana has said, the essence of change does not 
change. The fluid and the indeterminate are left outside ordinary dis- 
course. Poesy is the only genuine experience, if experience be defined 
as the apprehension of particulars in their concreteness. Conversely, 
sensation is not experience. In both thought and sense there is some 
abstraction from matter; and only poesy seizes the matter along with 
the form. 

The last sentences bring us to a new hurdle. Is experience knowl- 
edge? Is not experience rather material for knowledge? Is not knowl- 
edge achieved only when some meaning is grasped? If so, am I not 
wrong in designating poesy as knowledge? The answer depends on 
what the structure of experience and of poesy is analyzed to be. If 
e. ~erience is taken to be the blooming, buzzing confusion of sense or 
is identified with Bergsonian intuition, then experience is not knowl- 
edge. But note that I have just spoken of the object of poesy as being 
a union of matter with form. Poesy surely is not mysticism, Bergsonian 
or other ; poesy is not dumb; poesy is always articulate. Our criterion 
of knowledge, as laid down at the outset, is the combination of under- 
standing with content, of thought with immediacy ; and poesy answers 
to this criterion. That poesy has meaning is clear in the case of litera- 
ture, sculpture, and painting, less so in the case of music. 

What makes poesy different from the other two modes is not that 
meaning is absent in the former and present in the latter. It is that in 
poesy, meaning is imanent in the “aesthetic surface,’ whereas in the 
other two modes, meaning is abstracted from the given. Compare the 
critic with the poet, confronting an identical object. The critic finds a 
meaning in the object of art by comparing it with other objects or with 
abstract standards. Conceptual thought forever goes beyond the pres- 
ent, into the future or the past, or possibly into some transcendent 
realm of beauty. But the poet’s mind rests in the present object and 
discerns meaning as intrinsic to the given. We speak of the imagination 
as the distinctive poetic faculty; and symbolism in the arts is an 
operation in which the symbol, with its own special material proper- 
ties, enters into the meaning. In poesy, the “what” is fused with the 
“that”; the universal is contained in the particular. Hence Plato’s 
objection to poesy. 

Thus there are both differences and similarities between poetic and 
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nonpoetic thought. We have seen that the latter grasps relevance, that 
it discovers connectedness, ultimately in the shape of the causal relation, 
So does poesy, though in a different fashion. Poesy uses similes, meta- 
phors, and symbols, and all three are disclosures of relevance among the 
components of reality. Thus, poetic thought is systematic too. It is also 
interpretive ; the poet construes the immediacy of nature in terms of 
moods — joys and sorrows, hopes and fears. Poesy is animistic, where 
science is materialistic ; even more, poesy construes nature in terms of 
personality and of personal attitudes. 

It must be admitted that when meaning is not separated from im- 
mediacy, then meaning is unclear. But there are compensating factors. 
Poesy has richness and vividness of meaning, a warmth and color 
which the other modes lack. Plato justly stressed that poesy is danger- 
ous; it casts a spell; it overwhelms and may drown reason. Poesy, 
when given free rein, leads to frenzy. The events of the recent past 
have shown that human beings, when driven frenetically by the ro- 
mantic impulse, go over the precipice and push others down with them. 
Poesy is at once divine and fiendish. 

The mind must make use of all the colors of the spectrum in the lens 
through which it contemplates the world. The contribution of poesy 
to the other modes of thought is perpetually to remind them of the 
limitations of abstraction, to remind them of the reality of the fluid, 
of the indeterminate, of the concrete, and of the unique. Government, 
recognizing the limitations of law in its character as inevitably abstract, 
sets up courts of equity with the function of taking individual and 
changing circumstances into account. Poesy is the court of equity for 
science. Conversely, philosophy and science, with their mood of ob- 
jectivity and detachment, are needed curbs on the poetic mood, saving 
fancy from frenzy. 

Plato’s explicit doctrine was that only abstract thought is valid. But 
his practice was wiser than his preaching. Plato carries the attack on 
all fronts. He can be technical and exact, especially in the later dia- 
logues; in the earlier, more Socratic dialogues, he thinks in terms of 
the complex mode; and throughout, he illumines his remarks with 
somber myths and vivid imagery. The latter are not to be thought of 
as diversions or as embellishments ; they function as a particular way 
of knowing. In one and the same dialogue, for instance the Phaedo, 
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we have the highly technical arguments about the immortality of the 
soul, including the theory of ideas and of knowledge as reminiscence ; 
we have general and penetrating reflections on the good life; we have 
the dramatic evocation of Socrates the actual human being facing death 
unafraid ; finally, we have the myth about the world here and hereafter. 
Thus the Platonic dialogue is painted in all the colors of the spectrum 
of thought. 
RAPHAEL DEMOS 

Harvard University 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF 
A BEHAVIORISTIC SEMIOTIC 


pane eepuag of language are sometimes in the predicament, 
exasperating to themselves though entertaining to their critics, 
of being unable to comply with their own prescriptions for clarity of 
discourse. The author of the maxim, “Whereof one can speak, thereof 
one can speak clearly,” wrote a treatise of disconcerting obscurity ; and 
his successors have been found, too often, talking nonsense about non- 
sense. Progress in this difficult subject awaits the creation of a language 
of criticism that can be used with assurance of common understanding. 

Those who expect much from “semiotic,” or the theory of sign-using 
behavior, will therefore open Professor Morris’ new book? with lively 
anticipation of profit. Professor Morris’ earlier monograph? had the 
merit of establishing a threefold division of the field of semiotic which 
many have found useful; and if some readers felt there was too much 
reliance upon the unanalyzed notion of taking account of by means of, 
the present book will answer the criticism. For Morris has here under- 
taken to provide “a set of terms to talk about signs (taking account 
of current distinctions but attempting to reduce for scientific purposes 
their vagueness and ambiguity )” (p.4).This should revive the flagging 
spirits of philosophers, literary critics, and other professional manipu- 
lators of difficult language who, in the familiar and querulous com- 
plaint, “despair of making themselves understood.” ‘Accounts of 
meaning,” says Morris, “usually throw a handful of putty at the target 
of sign phenomena, while technical semiotic must provide us with 
words which are sharpened arrows’ (p. 19; italics inserted). But 
“must” implies “can,” and more than one frustrated putty thrower 
will be eager to see if semiotic can do what it must do. 


1 Charles Morris, Signs, Language, and Behavior. (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1946), pp. xii, 365. : 

* Foundations of the Theory of Signs (Encyclopedia of Unified Science, I, 2). 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938), pp. viii, 60. 
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As it is obvious that the virtues of a technical terminology can be 
properly judged only in relation to the ends it is designed to serve, it 
is wise to say explicitly, as Morris often does, that the end here in view 
is the construction of a “behavioral” science of signs. Morris’ practice 
provides sufficient indication of the meaning of the laudatory adjective, 
“behavioral,” or its synonym, “biological,” though no explicit defi- 
nition is given. His analysis is intended to include only such undefined 
terms as might occur in description of the overt behavior of a lower 
organism; but the complex terms thereafter defined by reference to 
such elementary acts are intended to be applicable to all sign-using 
behavior and more especially to that of human speakers. A central issue 
in an examination of Morris’ semiotic must be that of the extent to 
which “behavioral” definitions, so narrowly circumscribed, can provide 
a vocabulary fit to describe the full range and complexity of the human 
uses of language. 

Has Morris been able to show that a simple vocabulary of “stimu- 
lus,” “response,” and cognate ‘“‘behavioristic” terms is all we need for 
the description, analysis, and evaluation of all discourse? Or does his 
careful and detailed discussion reveal, rather, the inadequacy of the 
tools with which he has chosen to work? I shall try to show that the 
second alternative is the right one. 

More specifically, I propose to show that Morris’ terms are ill- 
defined and excessively narrow for fruitful application to human lan- 
guage ; that the attempt to apply them to concrete instances of complex 
sign-using behavior leads him to use them in extended senses, neither 
well defined nor “behavioral” ; that such endemic ambiguity is compen- 
sated by mythical psychological assumptions ; and that the whole pro- 
cedure rests upon a disturbingly circular appeal to the uncriticized 
structure of the common English vernacular.* 


1. The “behavioral” definition of “sign” 


‘ 


In setting out to define the term “sign,” “on a biological basis and 





* The sections of central importance to Morris’ analysis are those in which the 
general notion of a sign is defined (Chapter 1) and different kinds of signification 
are distinguished (Chapter 6). The present discussion will have to be confined 
to these topics and their relevance to human discourse ; there will be no room to 
consider Morris’ interesting discussion of “formators,” or logical and mathe- 
matica! signs (Chapter 6), the characteristics distinguishing “language” from 
other sign systems (Chapter 2), or his able criticism of other work in the field. 
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specifically within the framework of the science of behavior” (p. 2) 
Morris proves to be committed to some version of “stimulus-response” 
psychology. And this in turn leads him, like many others, to formulate 
a causal theory of meaning.* 

Let us say (in order to avoid using words to which Morris ascribes 
more definite meanings) that a sign stands for, or represents, its 
referent: all causal theories agree in defining a sign as some kind of 
causal substitute or surrogate for its referent. Anybody who is familiar 
with theories of this type knows that they usually come to early grief 
in the attempt to meet the following conditions: 

(1) A sign ought not to be represented as having exactly the same 
causal efficacy for an organism as the referent whose substitute it is; 
for otherwise the sign-referent relation would be symmetrical, in con- 
tradiction to the preanalytic meaning of the term “sign” or its syno- 
nyms. A conditioned animal that tried to eat the dinner bell would not 
be interpreting the sign but rather succumbing to that “word-magic,” 
or confusion of sign and referent, which popular semanticists view with 
such understandable alarm. Let this be called the condition of asym- 
metry. 

(2) A sign ought not to be defined in such a way that its interpre- 
tation must be accompanied by simultaneous overt response. Every 
ploughboy, as Macaulay might have said, knows that satisfied cows do 
not necessarily respond to the sight of corn by anything more than 
indifference. And if humans manifested understanding by some un- 
mistakable gleam of eye or twitching of nostril, teaching would be an 
easier profession than it is. Let the condition that interpreted signs 
need evoke no simultaneous overt response be called that of latency 
of response.® 

To see how Morris (unlike some of his predecessors) succeeds in 
meeting the above conditions, we shall have to analyze his definition of 
“sign” in some detail. 

The condition of asymmetry is met by distinguishing between what 
may be called direct and preparatory stimuli.® This distinction depends 
upon the associated notions of goal-object, response-sequence, and 





*Though Morris does not so characterize his theory. 

* These conditions and their names are not formulated by Morris. 

* Morris speaks only of “preparatory” stimuli and has no distinguishing ad- 
jective for nonpreparatory stimuli. 
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behavior-family. A direct response to a stimulus emanating from an 
object is a response to that object as a goal-object. A series of direct 
responses motivated by a need of the organism, and ending in a re- 
sponse to the associated goal object in such a way as to remove the 
need, is called a response-sequence:* “Thus the series of responses of 
a hungry dog which sees a rabbit, runs after it, kills it, and so obtains 
food is a response sequence” (p. 9). And the rabbit is the dog’s goal- 
object.® 

A preparatory stimulus, on the other hand, qua preparatory, evokes 
no response to the object which causes it but, roughly speaking, modi- 
fies the organism’s subsequent direct responses. In Morris’ own words, 
a preparatory stimulus is “any stimulus which influences a response 
[i.e., a non-preparatory response] to some other stimulus” (p. 8). 

Thus if the sound of a bell causes a dog, when hungry, to go hunting 
for a rabbit, the bell’s sound is a preparatory-stimulus ; for the dog then 
responds to other stimuli (e.g., the visual signals received from its 
environment) in a way in which it would not otherwise have done. 

Betore we are ready to define a “sign,” we need also the notion of a 
behavior-family, defined as a class of response sequences initiated by 
similar needs in the organism: “...all the response-sequences which 
start from rabbits and eventuate in securing rabbits as food would 
constitute the rabbit-food behavior-family” (p. 10). 

Given this somewhat elaborate apparatus, Morris is at last in a 
position to define a sign, formally, as follows: 

“If anything, A, is a preparatory-stimulus which in the absence of 
stimulus-objects initiating response-sequences of a certain behavior- 
family causes a disposition in some organism to respond under certain 
conditions by response-sequences of this behavior-family, then A is a 
sign” (p. 10). 

And, again, “anything which would permit the completion of the 
response-sequence to which the interpreter is disposed because of a 
sign will be called a denotatum of the sign” (p. 17). 

Thus the denotatum of a sign, if it exists, is the goal-object which, 
as we may say, in fact “satisfies” the disposition aroused by the sign. 

"I am italicizing technical terms. 

*Since the rabbit is escaping from the dog, the latter may be supposed to be 


also some sort of avoidance goal-object for the rabbit. But Morris does not 
mention such negative “goal-objects.” 
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It is now easily seen that this definition fulfills the condition of 
asymmetry, for in Morris’ system the denotatum must and the sign, 
qua sign, cannot be a goal-object. Moreover, if the organism can be 
“disposed” to behavior without actually performing that or any other 
behavior (as Morris intends) the condition of latency of response is 
also met; thus Morris meets both conditions and successfully crosses 
the first hurdles of a behavioristic semiotic. 

In so doing, however, does he make exclusive use of terms which (a) 
are sufficiently well understood to be taken as primitive, without fur- 
ther definition, (b) refer only to the overt behavior of organisms, (c) 
apply, without metaphorical extension of meaning, to human use of 
language? Serious misgivings arise on all three counts. 

1. Are Morris’ primitive terms sufficiently well understood to be 
serviceable for analytic clarification of sign-using behavior? 

If reference is made to the crucial terms of Morris’ own meta- 
language (italicized in previous paragraphs) they will be seen to fall 
into two classes: (a) those drawn from the language of the descrip- 
tive psychology of rats and other lower organisms, including goal- 
object, stimulus, response, and need ; (b) more general terms, notably 
disposition, influence, cause, set (or class), similar, which presumably 
occur in the metalanguage of any empirical science. 

A critic in no position to make expert criticism of the claims of ani- 
mal psychology may accept on authority the assurance that the terms 
in the first group have definite and well-established use in that field; 
but he may properly question this usefulness when organisms more 
complex and less docile than Mus norvegicus albinus are in question; 
it is very much to be doubted that human “needs,” “goal-objects,” and 
the rest can be catalogued in any but the most schematic fashion. Psy- 
chologists are generally willing to recognize only a few highly abstract 
types of human needs or organic drives. Identification of such general 
human “‘needs”’ as food, sex, play, rest, and the associated abstract goal- 
objects will not serve at all for the specific interpretation of human 
signs, with which so much of Morris’ book is properly concerned. 

To take a single instance at random: Morris treats the English word 
“black” as a sign (p. 78), and any definition of the term “sign” which 
did otherwise would be useless for the purposes for which semiotic is 


intended. Consider what Morris is required to assert of this instance: 
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First, there must, according to him, be some identifiable set of human 
goal-cbjects such that, having certain identifiable needs, human inter- 
preters would perform response-sequences terminating in just those 
goal-objects ; secondly, in the absence of those goal objects, the sound 
of the uttered word “black” must dispose the hearer to perform a set 
of response sequences leading to precisely such a goal-object. Now 
where are these goal-objects which anybody hearing the single word 
“black” is specifically disposed to seek? Are they to be considered as 
constituting the set of all things which are black? And are we to sup- 
pose that some specific human “need” is satisfied or removed by coming 
into possession of a black object, irrespective of any other characteristic 
it possesses ? 

Morris gives an undaunted affirmative answer to this and to all 
similar inquiries concerning the alleged response-sequences associated 
with human sign. “ ‘Black,’ ‘deer,’ ‘taller,’ ’’ he says, “appearing in 
sign-behavior, dispose the interpreters to response-sequences which 
would be terminated by something black, by a deer, by something taller 
than something else...” (p. 77). It would be pleasant to see a Thurber 
cartoon of a man hearing the word “taller” and thereby disposed to 
“expect something taller than something else” and nothing more. 

By parity of reasoning, every distinct human sign has, according to 
Morris, its own distinctive family of response-sequences and its cor- 
responding family of eligible goal-objects. Is this surprising conse- 
quence to be understood as an empirical assertion? Have psychologists 
somehow overlooked these tens of thousands of distinguishable needs? 
I think not. The “response-sequences” and “needs” are fictions, in- 
voked in order to allow Morris to talk about men as he found it satis- 
factory to talk about rats. This is mythological psychology in which the 
explanation needs more explanation than the explicandum ever did. 
If, however, “goal-object” is given a relatively definite and unmeta- 
phorical meaning, Morris’s definition becomes too narrow; for a sign 
may denote much that is not a goal-object.® 


* There is one point in his argument where Morris shows some awareness of 
the difficulties which have been ‘discussed above. He says that his definition of 
“sign” is to be regarded as determining merely sufficient conditions for application 
of the definiendum: “It does not say that something is a sign if and only if the 
conditions laid down are met, but merely that if these conditions are met, then 
whatever meets them is a sign” (p. 12). This procedure would be tantamount to 
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Let the point of the adequacy of Morris’ definition of sign in its 
application to human signs be waived for the present. Regarded even 
as an attempt to identify the relevant features of the use of signs by 
lower organisms, his definition is still seriously defective. For if it is 
too narrow in its specification of the type of object which can serve as 
a denotatum (as argued above), it is also demonstrably too wide on 
the side of the sign. 

A stimulus is preparatory, Morris said, if it “influences a response 
to some other stimulus” and, roughly speaking, such a preparatory 
stimulus is a sign denoting a goal-object, if it “influences” the initial 
response to that goal-object. 

A critic expecting to find well-defined terms in technical semiotic 
may well rub his eyes when he finds so vague a word as “influence” 
used without further explanation. Does it mean the same as “have some 
causal effect upon”? Then consider the following possibility: Just be- 
fore the dog of the semiotic fable is free to chase his goal-object-rabbit, 
he is given an injection of morphine. Does this bring into play “some 
physical energy which acts upon the receptor” (p. 8) of the dog, i.e., a 
stimulus ? Undoubtedly. Does there result any modification in the dog’s 
subsequent response to the sight of a rabbit? The most casual glance 
will show it. But it would be absurd to say that the stimulus due to 
the morphine injection denotes a rabbit which is yet to be presented to 
the dog or signifies the presence of food. 

Nor is there the least difficulty in generalizing the point: Any stimu- 
lus which has some causal influence upon subsequent behavior will, if 
we insist upon the letter of Morris’s definition, have to count as a sign. 
We urgently need some further specification of the character of the 
imputed sign-referent relation if such absurdities are to be avoided. 
Morris apparently is not prepared to follow behaviorists of a liberal 





the definition of a restricted class of signs (viz., those used by primitive organ- 
isms), leaving other signs to be determined by different criteria. In practice, how- 
ever, Morris does use his defining criteria as both necessary and sufficient: “the 
behavioral formulation is the primary one with which the other sets of condition 
are to be correlated” (p. 14). And in all specific instances the behavioral criteria 
take preference: “...semiotic as a science gains nothing by the introduction of 
mentalistic terms in its primitive terms, for insofar as these terms are not synony- 
mous with behavioral terms they prove to be scientifically irrelevant” (p. 29, 
italics inserted). 
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persuasion, like Tolman, who have tried to make specific “expectan- 
cies’ (produced by signs) causally effective in the organism’s be- 
havior.!° But he fails to provide any alternative view of his own. 


2. The criteria of the existence of a “disposition.” 


Equally serious difficulties of a different kind arise in connection 
with Morris’ overworked notion of “disposition” by means of which, 
as seen above, he satisfies the condition of latency of response. 

A sign, it will be recalled, is not required actually to cause responses 
to be performed; rather does it “cause a disposition...to respond 
under certain conditions by response-sequences” (p. 10). And this 
disposition is called the interpretant of the sign in question. An organ- 
ism may have an interpretant, in the absence of observable behavior : 
the definition of “sign,” to quote Morris again, “did not stipulate that 
the organism for which it is a sign actually performs response- 
sequences of a given behavior-family, but merely that it be disposed 
to perform them, that is, would perform them under certain conditions” 
(p. 13). Supposing, then, we had some way of determining that an 
organism had acquired an interpretant, by a procedure which did not 
call for recognizing any observable responses made by the organism 
at the time of the sign’s presentation: if this were so, the condition of 
latency of response would undoubtedly be satisfied. 

Unfortunately, Morris is as vague in his indications of the meaning 
of “disposition” as he was seen to be about the meaning of “influence.” 
It is, however, possible to supply a relatively definite meaning along 
the following lines, which will square with Morris’ vague description 
of the term’s meaning but will hardly do for the uses he proposes. 

Let us take as a preliminary illustration the case of a hen that is 
conditioned to “expect” corn on hearing a bell (and so to go seeking 
it in some place if hungry). The hen’s corn-seeking behavior prior to 
conditioning is already “dispositional,” that is to say is not uncon- 
ditionally elicited by the sight of the corn.1! We may say, then, that 
the hen’s behavior before conditioning is a very complex function of 
its needs, N, and the stimuli it receives, S. This may be represented 





*®T do not wish to be understood as committed to any view on the still contro- 
versial question whether such “expectancies” are in fact causally effective. 
™ Morris seems to overlook this. 
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schematically, in the form R = f,(S,N).?* To say that the hen has a 
disposition to respond to the sight of corn by pecking it is to say there 
exists some functional connection, f;, (not otherwise specified) be- 
tween its needs, stimuli, and correlated responses. After conditioning, 
the general pattern of the hen’s responses to stimuli will have changed 
(for it may, when hungry, turn to the feeding tray in the absence of 
visible nourishment) ; and the altered situation may be represented 
schematically in the form R = f2(S,N). 

To generalize: The suggestion is that in speaking of the creation 
of an “interpretant” or ‘disposition to respond,” Morris may intend 
to assert that some previously established general relationship between 
needs, stimuli, and correlated responses has become modified, so that 
the form of the connection has changed from R = f,(S,N) to R = 
fo(S,N). Along these lines, it may be possible to give some account 
of “disposition” which will render that term relatively well defined. 

The proposed line of analysis would accord well with what Peirce 
and others have meant when they called a sign a habit of response ; and 
on this view the learning of a sign will no more require a unique overt 
response than the acquisition of a habit does. This may be what Morris 
had in mind. All that can be said, in the absence of any clear indication 
of Morris’ intention, is that much more definition would be required 
before the term “disposition’”’ would do the work required of it. It 
would be necessary, for instance, to explain the meaning of “kinds” 
of disposition, a notion indispensable to Morris’ classification of signs 
in terms of their modes of signification. 

In the light of the above strictures on the vagueness and general 
inadequacy of the primitive terms of Morris’ system, it may seem 
surprising that he is able to emerge with definite decisions on the inter- 
pretation of linguistic signs whose significance is controversial. Further 
examination will show that in the specific applications of semiotic criti- 
cism, Morris largely abandons his apparatus of “behavioral” definition 
in favor of other but unacknowledged criteria. Such unconscious devi- 
ation from narrowly behavioral principles is strikingly manifested in 


his discussion of the “‘significata” of signs. 


™ The formula may be interpreted in this way: f: is to be supposed to be an 
abbreviation for the name of some complex descriptive function, such that if the 
name of any definite stimulus is substituted for S and the name of any definite 
need for N, the description so resulting designates the correlated response R:. 
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3. The notion of “‘significatum.” 


Though he does not say so, Morris is here trying to reproduce, in 
“behavioral” terms, a distinction between “connotation” and “deno- 
tation” (Mill), or “intension” and “extension,” or “Sinn” and “Be- 
deutung”’ (Frege), or “depth” and “breadth” (Peirce) which in some 
form or another has been recognized by all philosophers of symbolism. 
For very few signs, if any, are “logically proper names” ; and Morris, 
like his predecessors, wishes to give an intelligible account of how 
signs function in the absence of the particular objects (the denotata) 
which, in his terminology, would terminate the relevant response 
sequence by satisfying the organism’s motivating need. 

Such nondenotative ‘“‘meaning”’ or “significance,” Morris locates in 
the properties common to the denotata. He says: “Those conditions 
which are such that whatever fulfills them is a denotatum will be called 
a significatum of the sign’ (p. 17), and again: Terms referring to 
significata “refer only to the properties something must have to be 
denoted by a sign, that is, to permit the actualization of the response- 
sequence to which the interpreter of the sign is disposed”’ (p. 67). 

Whatever else a significatum is, it must, according to the account 
given, be a set of “conditions” or “properties” or “characteristics”’ 
(p. 77); and it might be expected that some further elucidation will 
follow. It does not. Apparently the term ‘‘condition” or its synonyms 
are so unproblematic in a behavioral semiotic that the fact that “signifi- 
catum” refers “only to properties” (p. 67) is regarded as a sufficient 
answer to a hypothetical questioner “who fears that we are in this way 
peopling the world with questionable ‘entities’’’ (p. 67). This is ad- 
mirably nonchalant, but will hardly satisfy the doubter. Perhaps even 
the most positivistically inclined of logicians should not boggle at talk- 
ing about “properties” ; but when such nonquestionable non-“‘entities” 
are confidently classified as locata, discriminata, valuata, obligata, for- 
mata (not to speak of a dozen other kinds), one begins to wonder how 
“behavioral” the procedure really is. 

Such doubts can be dispelled only by attempting some explicit ac- 
count of the crucial term’s usage. And, as before, it can be done, though 
not in a fashion admissible within a behavioral semiotic. 

Roughly speaking, it would seem that a predicate ‘““Ax’’ may be said 
to be a necessary and sufficient condition for “Bx”’ if and only if the 
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two predicates are L-equivalent, i.e., if the proposition “(x) (Ax if and 
only if Bx)” is a “necessary truth.” Here the reference to L-truth 
rather than F-truth is essential: It will not do, for Morris’s purposes, 
to substitute material equivalence for L-equivalence in this expla- 
nation; for what is relevant to the significatum of a sign is not the 
properties which happen as a matter of fact to be common to all the 
actual referents of the sign but rather the properties which would be 
manifested by all possible denotata of the sign. 

But this is not all. In order to use the term “condition” in the way 
desired by Morris, it will be necessary to refer to the existence of 
variable predicates: for A to be a sign it will be necessary that there 
shall be some “condition” which all the corresponding denotata meet; 
we shall need to refer to and quantify variable predicates. It seems to 
me, then, that a formal definition of “conditions” will call for the use 
of a metalanguage sufficiently comprehensive in vocabulary to permit 
of reference to the L-truth of statements and the designation and 
quantification of variable predicates. Now for all I know, it might be 
possible to provide ostensive definitions (Zuordnungsdefinitionen) of 
the basic terms of so rich a metalanguage in such a fashion that the 
entire language could still be approvingly characterized as “behavior- 
al”: this may be all the more readily conceded in the absence of clear 
specification of the meaning of the terms “behavioral” or “biological.” 
But, at any rate, if “condition” is to be defined in some such fashion 
as that suggested above, it is certainly far from being epistemologically 
primitive ; nor can it be used, without definition, in a rigorous semiotic 
system, as if its meaning were so obvious as to arouse no disquiet. 

This line of approach, however, seems to involve a disturbing rela- 
tivity. In the light of what has just been said, the test to determine 
whether a given set of goal objects have any common properties will 
involve reference both to those objects and to the language used in 
describing them. Suppose we have some reason to believe that, all the 
members of a certain class, C, are “similar goal-objects” for “similar 
needs” of some organism. Whether or not the members of C constitute 
the extension of some predicate not involving reference to the behavior 
of the organism in question will depend upon the stock of available 
predicates and upon what is accordingly to be called a “predicate” or 
a “condition.” Suppose bees have been trained to respond selectively 
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to uniformly tinted-color expanses, as indicative of the presence of 
sirup (Frisch’s experiments): Are we entitled to say a priori that 
there must be a common color shown in all the cards to which the bees 
will respond positively at any given period of this training ? The answer 
seems to depend upon what shall be called a “color.” If we determine 
in advance of the experiment the number and specifications of the dif- 
ferent color classes, the question whether the bees’ responses will cor- 
respond to any single one of such predetermined classes is a definite 
one; but it is then not “necessary” that the bees shall respond to a 
single color. If, on the other hand, we do not determine, before the 
experiment, what shall count as a single color, the assertion that the 
bees must respond to a unique color becomes empty; for, no matter 
how the bees respond, we shall say — now uttering an a priori state- 
ment — that they must be responding to a common color character- 
istic. 

Similar considerations will, I think, apply to Morris’ use of “interpre- 
tant” and “significatum.’’ He can, of course, choose to say: “No sign 
without interpretant : no interpretant without significatum: no signifi- 
catum without common conditions present in all possible denotata” ; 
and then it will be necessary and a priori that every sign have a signifi- 
catum. But since, in the suggested analysis of “condition,” the test of 
there being a “condition” is that all the possible denotata shall be 
describable by means of an available predicate (presumably drawn 
from the current English vocabulary comprising the metalanguage), 
Morris’ procedure will then amount to the use of the syntax of some 
preferred language as a criterion of meaningfulness. If the denotata 
associated with a set of given preparatory stimuli are all describable by 
means of a predicate available in the English language (or whatever 
language the semiotician prefers), the stimuli will be “signs”; and 
otherwise, not. Since there is no way to identify the “disposition to 
respond” or the “behavior-family” except by finding a set of associated 
denotata, verification of the alleged presentation of a sign reduces to 
this: A is a sign if and only if the circumstances which would remove 
the needs motivating certain associated response-sequences (or, rough- 
ly speaking, the circumstances to which the sign is applicable) can be 
described in the English language. But this leaves us helpless to dis- 
criminate sense from nonsense, or the empirically meaningful from the 
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nonsensically unverifiable, in the case of signs belonging to the English 
language itself. Just at the point where semiotic might be expected to 
become useful, in ways other than that of speculative interpretation 
of the signification of animal responses to conditioned stimuli, the 
circularity of the entire procedure brings us to a halt. 

Similar considerations will apply to Morris’ stipulation that a sign 
have a unique “significatum.”” Given any set of objects (the class of 
possible denotata of some “sign,” in Morris’ sense) there will normally 
be an indefinite number of predicates whose extension coincides with 
that class. Whether the sign is regarded as ambiguous or not will then, 
for all that is here shown, be a matter for arbitrary decision. Morris 
says that “a sign-vehicle is unambiguous when it has only one signifi- 
catum...otherwise ambiguous” (p. 21). But how do we find out that 
there is “only one significatum”’ — except by description of the deno- 
tata in English terms assumed to be unambiguous? Of course, it is easy 
to define “sign” in such a way that a sign shall be unambiguous (top 
of p. 22) — but this gets us nowhere. 

It by no means follows from what has been said that the use of some 
preferred language as a standard of significance is formally indefensi- 
ble. But where such a criterion is used implicitly, without explicit 
acknowledgment, the resulting interpretative judgments of meaning 
may be expected to be dogmatic. And this is indeed the case at point 
after point of Morris’ discussion. If Morris is found, fer instance, 
referring to the “property of alternativity” (p. 157) as the significatum 
of the “either...or” sign, no criterion is discoverable except his own 
intuition that there is such a “‘property.”’ And so also for the “formata,” 
“locata,” “discriminata,” “ 
of his ontology. 


valuata,” “obligata,” and other “properties” 


Nowhere is such implicit and, one may be sure, unintended dogma- 
tism as much in evidence as in Morris’ account of “prescriptors” or 
valuative symbols, which may serve as a last illustration of the defects 
of his method. 


4. The meaning of “appratisor.” 


We are told, simply, that an appraisor is “a sign which signifies to 
its interpreter a preferential status of something or other” (p. 79). 
A preferential status is, then, a “property,” not only a significatum but 
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indeed a special kind of one. But how are we to tell whether it is 
present? The main clue is an illustrative example discussed in some 
detail (p. 65). 

We may reproduce this in the following simplified form: Suppose 
an organism has been trained to respond to three signs “Fy,” “Foe,” 
“A” in the following way: Presentation of “F,” or “F,” in isolation 
causes food to be sought in places 1 and 2 respectively; “F,Fo,” i.e., 
the signs presented simultaneously, causes food to be sought in either 
place indifferently ; but the simultaneous presentation of “F,” and “F2” 
with the auxiliary signal “A” attached to “F,” (which we may rep- 
resent by “(AF,)F.’’) causes food to be sought in place 1 first; simi- 
larly the sign “F,(AF2)” causes food to be sought in place 2 first. 
Then according to Morris, “F,” and “F,” signify food at the respective 
places; “FiF2” signifies food at both places; and “A” signifies the 


“preferential status” of the objects designated by the sign to which 
“A” is attached. 


But it is still not clear that the possible denotata of ““A” have common 
“properties.”’ Indeed a dilemma can be set up at this point: Either the 
dog’s preference for goal-objects partially designated by “A” is well 
founded, because such objects have some distinctive and caninely satis- 
factory intrinsic properties ; or the preference is unfounded, and there 
is no intrinsic difference, either in the corresponding goal-objects or 
in the comparative agreeableness of the means-end paths leading to 
them. In the first case, it would seem that the appraisor would signify 
the intrinsic desirable character of the goal-objects; and the distinc- 
tion between appraisors and designators would break down. On the 
other hand, if the preference in question is ungrounded, it is hard to 
see why the appraisor should, in Morris’ system, be called a sign at all. 


True enough, the presentation of such an appraisor causally influences 


subsequent behavior, but there is nothing in the corresponding goal- 
objects or in the response sequences leading up to them which is regu- 
larly correlated with the “correct” use of the appraisor. The animal 
prefers food in place 1 only because the presence of food has been 
announced by a signal to which the dog has been trained to respond 
favorably ; there is no antecedent “preferential status” for the sign to 
signify. Exactly parallel analysis would apply to Morris’ use of pre- 
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scriptors (“signs which signify to their interpreters the required per- 
formance of a specific response to some object or situation’’). 

But enough has been said to show why Morris’ system has appeared 
to one reader as vague at critical points in its development and inter- 
nally incoherent. To summarize: My judgment is that Morris builds 
upon an excessively narrow basis of “behavioral” primitive terms ; that 
the inadequacy of these terms as building blocks leads him to introduce 
metaphorical usages which are neither “behavioral,” well understood, 
nor epistemologically primitive ; and that the resulting vagueness of his 
terminology allows him to make, with unjustified confidence, a series 
of critical decisions on debatable questions which are presented with 
no better foundation than his own pronouncements. 

Having treated Morris’ views with the seriousness which their 
importance deserves, I do not wish to leave a misleading impression 
of the merits of his work. Let it be said explicitly that his book is one 
of the most stimulating contributions to the subject to have appeared 
in many years; that his mistakes are usually more illuminating than 
other writers’ safe glimpses of the obvious; and that all alternative 
treatments of sign-using behavior, as Morris says, are also “riddled 
with ambiguities and inconsistencies” (p. 185). But the reader who 
expects a set of “sharpened arrows” will be disappointed: he is more 
likely to find a quiver brimful of sling shot. 

MAX BLACK 
Cornell University 








J. S. MILL’S ‘THEORY OF TRUTH: 
A STUDY IN 
METAPHYSICS AND LOGIC 


HE PROBLEM of providing a basis for a theory of truth, that 

is, of explaining the connection between words and the things 
they signify, is treated explicitly in the first book of J. S. Mill’s 
A System of Logic. Mill not only regarded this problem as properly 
one of logic and not of semantics or some other study differing from 
pure logic, but he also believed that it was a problem which could be 
resolved without metaphysical presuppositions. As he remarked in 
his introduction to A System of Logic, “Logic is common ground on 
which the partisans of Hartley and of Reid, of Locke and of Kant, 
may meet and join hands.”? However, an examination of Mill’s theory 
of truth and of the manner in which it influences the rest of his system 
and forces him to disagree with other logicians does not substantiate 
this claim to independence of metaphysics. 

No attempt will be made in the present paper to distinguish those 
parts of Mill’s work which would be regarded by many logicians today 
as semantical rather than purely logical. The purpose here will be 
simply to show that logic as conceived and developed by Mill is far 
from being nonpartisan towards metaphysics, taking “metaphysics” as 
entailing a theory about the ultimate nature of any object of thought 
or discourse. Such a study should afford some conclusions relevant to 
the general problem of relating metaphysics and logic (taking “logic” 
in a broad sense to include a theory of truth) as well as a means of 
evaluating some of Mill’s endeavors. 

Although, like many logicians, Mill could hold that “all truth and all 
error lie in propositions,”? the context in which this pronouncement 
occurs shows clearly that certain fundamental modifications must be 





*A System of Logic, Introduction, sec. 6 (10th ed.; London, 1879), I, 13. 
* Bk. 1, ch. I, sec. 2 (I, 18). 
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attached to the traditional statement. In the introduction to his system 
Mill discusses “‘the definition and province of logic” and turns in the 
first chapter to deal with “the necessity of commencing with an analysis 
of language.” This necessity arises for two reasons: in the first place, 
“since Reasoning, or Inference, the principal subject of logic, is an 
operation which usually takes place by means of words,’’* an under- 
standing of the functions of language is necessary in order to avoid 
many errors in reasoning; and again, “another reason of a still more 
fundamental nature” is that without an analysis of language the lo- 
gician cannot examine “the import of propositions,” a subject which 
“stands on the very threshold of the science of logic.’’* 

A proposition “is formed by putting together two names,”® so that a 
consideration of names becomes preliminary to any statement of a 
theory of truth. Fundamental to Mill’s analysis of names are the two 
convictions: (1) that names should be spoken of “as names of things 
themselves, and not merely of our ideas of things” ;* (2) that whenever 
names “have properly any meaning, the meaning resides not in what 
they denote, but in what they connote,” with the result that “the only 
names of objects which connote nothing are proper names: and these 
have, strictly speaking, no signification.” 

These convictions are clarified by the chapter immediately following, 
on “Things Denoted by Names.” A consideration of these involves a 
statement of the “summa genera of things,” which on Mill’s analysis 
fall into four main classes: (1) ‘Feelings, or States of Consciousness” ; 
(2) ‘The Minds which experience those feelings” ; (3) “The Bodies, 
or external objects which excite certain of those feelings, together with 
the powers of properties whereby they excite them”; (4) “The Suc- 
cessions and Co-existence, the Likenesses and Unlikenesses, between 
feelings or states of consciousness.”® 

Because of the peculiar nature of the second and third of these cate- 
gories, they play no real function in the theory of propositions and 
signification. For, 





* Tbid., sec. 1 (I, 17). 

* Ibid., sec. 2 (1, 18). 

® Ibid., sec. 2 (I, 19). 

* Ibid., ch. II, sec. 1 (1, 24). 

7 Ibid., ch. I, sec. § (1, 36). 

® Tbid., ch. III, sec. 15 (1, 83). 
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A substance, however, being to us nothing but either that which causes, or that 
which is conscious of, phenomena; and the same being true, mutatis mutandis, of 
attributes; no assertion can be made, at least with meaning, concerning these 
unknown and unknowable entities except in virtue of the Phenomena by which 
alone they manifest themselves to our faculties.’ 


An analysis of a proposition, therefore, is to be explained entirely in 
terms of the first and last of the above categories : 


At the very commencement of our inquiry, we found that every act of belief 
implied two things: we have now ascertained what, in the most frequent case, 
these two things are, namely Phenomena, in other words, two states of conscious- 
ness ; and what it is which the proposition affirms (or denies) to subsist between 
them, namely succession or co-existence.” 


Other cases besides the “most frequent” involve different relations 
between the two phenomena comprising the subject and predicate of 
the proposition. In addition to succession and co-existence there are 
existence, causation, and resemblance, and “this five-fold division is 
an exhaustive classification of matters-of-facts.”"4 Thus every propo- 
sition consists in asserting one of these relations between two phenome- 
na or states of consciousness, each of which phenomena constitutes the 
connotation or meaning of a name that occurs as the subject or predi- 
cate. 

With the “threshold of the science of logic” opened by this exami- 
nation of the import of propositions, the remainder of Mill’s treatise 
comprises a detailed analysis of inferences formed by means of his 
subject-predicate propositions. A theory of truth fundamental to an 
understanding of the subsequent analysis is already given by this treat- 
ment of propositions. 

Mill’s criticisms of the theories of truth developed by Hobbes, and 
by the Aristotelian scholastic logicians are illuminating in the determi- 
nation of his own position. Hobbes defines a “true proposition” as 
follows : 


A true proposition is that, whose predicate contains, or comprehends its subject, 
or whose predicate is the name of everything, of which the subject is the name; 
as man is a living creature is therefore a true proposition, because whatsoever is 
called man, the same is also called living creature; and some man is sick is the 
name of some man.” 


* Ibid., ch. V, sec. 5 (I, 111). 

* Tbid., (1, 110). 

" Tbid., sec. 6 (1, 116). 
me The English Works of Thomas Hobbes, ed. Sir Wm. Molesworth (London, 
1839), I, 35. 
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While Mill found this definition “the only analysis that is rigorously 
true of all propositions without exception,”’!* he considered it hope- 
lessly inadequate because “The only propositions of which Hobbes’ 
principle is a sufficient account, are that limited and unimportant class 
in which both the predicate and the subject are proper names.” 

As was noticed above, proper names for Mill have really no signifi- 
cation because they are merely denotative. But then Hobbes’s definition 
of truth when applied to significant propositions about matters of fact 
fails because it makes their truth depend on the arbitrary imposition of 
names (on the mere coincidence that certain things are “called by the 
name”) and not on the nature of the facts themselves, i.e., that the 
things actually possess the attributes connoted by the names.® 

Yet for Hobbes the signification of names'® (the connotation for 
Mill) is to be determined by the conceptions or phantasms of the 
speaker, so that in contrast to Mill, names signify only conceptions and 
are “not signs of the things themselves.’’!7 However, while the signifi- 
cation of terms involves only conceptions of the speaker, the question 
of truth or falsity can remain entirely a matter of the denotation of 
things named. For Hobbes held a metaphysics which took as basic the 
existence of an external world of bodies and accidents, so that all name- 
able things for him are either bodies, accidents, phantasms, or names 
themselves.'* But since phantasms are always motions (and hence 
accidents );!® and names are sensible marks,”° the question of truth or 
falsity reduces solely to a matter of denoting bodies and accidents. The 
relation between the physical mark comprising the name and the body 
or accident denoted is given by the mediation of phantasms or con- 
ceptions, which form the only signification of names. From this analy- 
sis, while names and phantasms must be thus distinguished from bodies 
and accidents in the complete consideration of propositions, yet as 
things denoted (as things by which all truth is to be tested) their 
existential status is always that of certain bodies and accidents. 





1% O>. cit., Bk. 1, ch. V, sec. 2 (I, 100). 
* Ibid., (1, 101). 

* Thid., (1, 102). 

"Op. ctt., p. 16. 

1 Ibid., p. 17. 

8 Tbid., p. 58. 

* Tbid., p. 380 ff. 

» Tbid., p. 14. 
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But with the metaphysics of Mill, on the contrary, the bodies and 
accidents of Hobbes are unknown and unknowable, with the result 
that all truth about matters of fact can only be about relations among 
phenomena or states of consciousness.” Mill can say that names signify 
things themselves because their signification is identical with the states 
of consciousness they connote, which are the only knowable things 
really involved in his theory of propositions. The mere fact of being 
“called by the name” is a sufficient cause of truth for Hobbes, because 
the direct connection between names and bodies or accidents can only 
be one of arbitrary imposition effected through the mediation of phan- 
tasms. But when the truth of a proposition is a matter of the relation 
between two states of consciousness, identical with its meaning, the 
connection involved is clearly not one of arbitrary imposition. What 
Mill took, then, as lack of logical perspicacity on the part of Hobbes 
appears to be rather the more or less consistent development of a theory 
of truth based on a metaphysics entirely different from his own. 

Hobbes’s denotative consideration of truth, determined by the ex- 
tension of the names in a proposition, seemed to Mill fundamentally 
the same as the scholastic theory based on the dictum de omni.? It is 
not surprising, moreover, that he found all such extensional theories 
involved in a barepov mporépov. A class for him could be formed only 
by a series of judgments affirming various things to be members of it, 
so that it “is a conception which followed, not preceded, those judg- 
ments, and therefore cannot be given as an explanation of them.” 
However, for the extensional theories of Hobbes and the scholastics, 
an external world of substances is given at the outset prior to the 





“The one case in Mill where terms apparently have meaning denotatively is 
that of an abstract term, the denotation of which “is the same with the connotation 
of the corresponding concrete” (Bk. IV, ch. IV, sec. 2 [II, 217] ). However, this 
is reaily not an exception to the principle that all meaning is by connotation, for 
“Since abstract names, in the order of their creation, do not precede but follow 
concrete ones, as is proved by the etymological fact that they are almost always 
derived from them; we may consider their meaning as determined by, and 
dependent on, the meaning of their concrete.” (Jbid., II, 217-218). And, moreover, 
propositions formed from abstract terms cannot constitute an exception to Mill’s 
general theory of truth because “It is impossible to imagine any proposition 
expressed in abstract terms, which cannot be transformed into a precisely equiva- 
lent proposition in which the terms are concrete” (Bk. I, ch. V, sec. 7 [I, 118- 
119]). 

* Ibid., Bk. I, ch. V, sec. 3 (I, 103-104). 

* Ibid., 104. 
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imposition of names and remains as the ultimate reference for any 
statement of matters of fact. Any use of a general name can be referred 
at once to a class in such a world quite independently of the psycho- 
logical processes involved in coming to know that class. A torepoy 
™porépov is involved only when this external world is denied and the 
only significant reference to a class is restricted to the result of psycho- 
logical processes subsequent to a series of judgments, the truth of 
which judgments is presumably to be tested by this very class. 

But in his consideration of the syllogism, Mill found occasion to 
distinguish between the views of Hobbes and those of the scholastics. 
The scholastic view of the dictum de omni involved the fallacious doc- 
trine of substantia secunda. 


So long as what are termed Universals were regarded as a peculiar kind of 
substances, having objective existence distinct from the individual objects classed 
under them, the dictum de omni conveyed an important meaning; because it 
expressed the intercommunity of nature, which it was necessary on that theory 
that we should suppose to exist between these general substances and the par- 
ticular substances which were subordinated to them. That everything predicable 
of the universal was predicable of the various individuals contained under it, was 
then no identical proposition, but a statement of what was conceived as a funda- 
mental law of the universe.” 


That Mill should have convicted the scholastics of this error not 
present in Hobbes need occasion no more surprise than his previous 
criticisms. In terms of the threefold distinction of words, things, and 
ideas (which stems from Aristotle’s De Interpretatione and entered 
the Middle Ages through Boethius) at least certain of the Aristotelian 
scholastic logicians would agree that second substances in their exis- 
tentia! status are to be confined to ideas in the understanding, although 
such ideas considered from the point of view of signification would 
involve a kind of “intercommunity of nature.” For example in William 
of Ockham*> universals, when not effected by arbitrary institution, 





* Ibid., Bk. II, ch. IT, sec. 2 (I, 199). 

* References to William of Ockham are to be understood simply in the sense 
of a comparison of philosophical positions for the purpose of revealing further 
aspects of Mill’s system. The historical connections, direct or indirect, will not 
be considered. It makes no difference for the present analysis whether or not Mill 
was referring to Ockham, or whether he was even familiar with Ockham’s works. 
Although Mill may have been referring only to scholastics who did make second 
substances independent entities, the relevant fact here is that Ockham, in what he 
believed to be a correct philosophical position, could interpret the entire Aris- 
totelian logic with its second substances and dictum de omni as about signs and 
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would be natural signs in the mind signifying many resembling, indi- 
vidual things outside the mind.® The connection between such signs 
and the things they signify, when considered psychologically, is ex- 
plained in terms of the fact that the mind immediately forms through 
the agency of sensation and understanding an intuitive idea (notitia 
intuitiva) common to many perceived individuals.2* Words are arti- 
ficial signs signifying things but obtain their meaning from these natu- 
ral signs or intentions in the mind.?8 

With such a position on the nature of words and meanings, Ockham 
is able to develop a doctrine of absolute terms which is precluded at 
the outset on Mill’s approach. For Mill’s theory of signification, as 
was already noticed, explains all meaning by reference to connotations 
or states of consciousness. As consequence of such analysis, predication 
and signification are not distinguished — “‘a name can only be said 
to stand for, or to be the name of, the things of which it can be predi- 
cated.”*® In other words, names being always connotative never signify 
directly the things of which they are the names, but only properties or 
attributes predicated of these things (although for Mill, of course, such 
attributes or states of consciousness are identical with the “things” by 
which the truth of propositions is tested). 

This theory which renders all signification connotative destroys at 
once the possibility of Ockham’s absolute terms. For absolute terms 
are those “which do not signify one thing primarily and another thing 
or the same thing secondarily, but whatever things are signified by 
such names are signified equally.’”’°° The meaning of an absolute term 
is identical with that of a natural sign formed by the mind, and such 
a term, considered from the point of view of signification, signifies 





their signification and not about kinds of being — precisely the interpretation 
which Mill rejected. 

*Cf. Prantl, Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande, III, e.g., Anm. 782, 788. 
Also see Moody, E. A., The Logic of William of Ockham (New York, 1935), 
PP. 44-45. 

“Cf. Prantl, Anm. 745, 746, 747; Moody, pp. 268-269. (Intricacies of Ock- 
ham’s psychology are beyond the present consideration. It suffices to notice that 
his doctrine of natural signs requires for its support specific psychological doc- 
trines. ) 

* Cf. Prantl, Anm. 774; Moody, pp. 44-45. 

* Mill, op. cit. Bk. I, ch. IT, sec. 4 (1, 31). 

” Prantl, Anm. 831; Moody, p. 55, n. 1. See also McKeon, R. P., Selections 
from Medieval Philosophers (New York, 1930) II, 391-302. 
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directly the individuals it names and not attributes predicated of the 
individuals. The term “animal,” for example, signifies directly and 
equally man, dog, horse, etc., by a single intention which means pre- 
cisely animal and not a set of attributes predicated of ‘it. These absolute 
terms form the basis for Ockham’s entire theory of scientific demon- 
stration ; all connotative terms must be defined and analyzed by means 
of them.*! Those absolute terms comprising the infimae species, in 
strict adherence to the Aristotelian doctrine that science is about the 
universal, are the ultimate subjects of scientific discourse.*? But then 
from this approach the dictum de omni, even in the strict sense of 
applying to scientific demonstration (as in the Posterior Analytics of 
Aristotle, where “true of all” replaces “predicated of all’’) ,3* remains 
a statement about the use of signs and is hardly to be dignified with the 
expression “fundamental law of the universe.” For despite their privi- 
leged position, absolute terms remain terms and are never elevated to 
the status of entities existing apart from particular things and acts of 
the understanding.** However, with the metaphysics of Mill this privi- 
leged position can only be explained by making such terms peculiar 
kinds of entities. For since all signification must be explained entirely 
by reference to states of consciousness, the only terms without any 
connotation are nonsignificant proper names, which, Mill remarks, are 
“sometimes, but improperly, called absolute.’’*> Terms, therefore, 
which are nonconnotative and yet the basis of all signification cannot 
be terms at all, but entities of some mysterious sort. 

While according to Mill, Hobbes was not guilty of accepting the 
fallacious doctrine of substantia secunda, the latter’s retention of the 
dictum de omni was a startling example of a sad plight in the history 
of modern philosophy. 


When a philosopher adopted fully the Nominalist view of the signification of 
general language, retaining along with it the dictum de omni as the foundation of 
all reasoning, two such premises fairly put together were likely, if he was a 
consistent thinker, to land him in rather startling conclusions. Accordingly it has 
been seriously held, by writers of deserved celebrity, that the process of arriving 
at new truths by reasoning consists in the mere substitution of one set of arbitrary 





* Cf. Moody, p. 57. 

* Tbid., p. 76, n. I. 

Cf. Ibid., pp. 233-234. 

* Cf. Prantl, Anm. 782, 788 ; Moody, pp. 49-50. 
* Op. Cit., Bk. I, ch. II, sec. § (1, 31). 
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signs for another ; a doctrine which they suppose to derive irresistible confirmation 
from the example of algebra. If there were any process in sorcery or necromancy 
more preternatural than this, I should be much surprised.” 


The nominalism of Hobbes differs essentially from Ockham’s po- 
sition in its abandonment of absolute natural signs in the mind which 
form the basis for all signification. On the contrary, all signification is 
given by connotation and is not to be distinguished from predication or 
the ordering of names in speech.** Such a theory of signification, with 
its destruction of the medieval doctrine of absolute natural signs, is 
easily recognized as an advarice towards Mill’s position. But since an 
external world of individual bodies and accidents remains in Hobbes’s 
system as the basis for testing the truth of propositions in terms of 
denotation apart from their signification, Hobbes, in contrast to Mill, 
can retain the dictum de omni in its traditional form as the principle 
of syllogistic speech. For inasmuch as things, in the sense of things 
outside the mind, are excluded from Mill’s theory of propositions, 
things can remain as the referents of terms only in the sense of states 
of consciousness and are thus always reduced to connotations or re- 
lations among connotations, so that the referents and the meanings of 
names become indistinguishable. That is, what Hobbes and the scho- 
lastics called the meaning or signification of a name and regarded as 
an idea or phantasm distinct from the objects or existences designated 
by the name is now made to serve both as the signification and the 
object designated. 

In the traditional conception of syllogistic speech, three terms are 
combined according to the dictum de omni and the combination is 
syllogistically valid in virtue of the signification of the terms involved, 
regardless of the truth of the premises, which is tested by the things 
designated.** Such formal validity involves nothing more than the con- 
dition that if the things designated by the three terms are such and 
such, then the conclusion must be true. But when these things desig- 
nated cannot be distinguished from the meanings themselves, two 
possibilities remain: (1) the combination becomes merely the manipu- 
lation of meaningless things and has no relevance to logic (since in 
possessing a validity independent of things designated it possesses a 





* Ibid., Bk. II, ch. II, sec. 2 (I, 200-201). 
* Hobbes, op. cit., p. 15. 
* E.g., cf. Moody, p. 215. 
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validity independent of any meaning), or (2) a petitio principii is 
involved because the only validity possible for the combination itself 
depends upon the way in which the factual truth of the individual 
premises and conclusion is to be tested. 

Thus, for example, 


All men are mortal, 
The Duke of Wellington is a man, therefore 
The Duke of Wellington is mortal. 


is a combination of three terms, asserting that if whatever is designated 
by “man” is designated by “mortal,” and if whatever is designated 
by the “Duke of Wellington” is designated by “man,” then the con- 
clusion follows. The combination thus interpreted is, therefore, an 
assertion about the meanings of the terms; and if these meanings are 
not distinguished from the things by which the truth of the combi- 
nation, apart from its formal validity, is to be tested, a petitio principii 
is clearly involved. For then the meaning of the term “man” consists 
in a certain set of attributes which it connotes, and to say that what- 
ever is designated by “man” is designated by “mortal” becomes the 
same as saying that on every occurrence before the mind of this first 
set of attributes, the attribute or set of attributes connoted by “mortal” 
will also be found.’® The test of the truth of the major premise is thus 
nothing apart from occurrences of the very attributes or states of con- 
sciousness which constitute its meaning. But then the minor premise 
merely cites an instance of the set of attributes connoted by “man” by 
asserting that a nonsignificant or proper name denotes a certain occur- 
rence of that set of attributes. The conclusion asserts that this same 
occurrence is also an instance of the connotation of “mortal.’”’ But, 
indeed, the only test of the truth of the major premise was the occur- 
rence of such instances as this conclusion, the truth of which is conse- 
quently presupposed by the premise, rather than following from it. 
In so far as truth is tested only by particular occurrences of states 
of consciousness or attributes constituting the meanings of terms, this 
petitio principii results. Yet, in the case of Hobbes and the scholastic 
logicians who accepted a world of external objects by which the truth 
of propositions about matters of fact is to be tested, the petitio principii 
does not arise because the entire syllogistic process can then be inter- 





* Cf. Bk. I, ch. V, sec. 4 (I, 108) ; Bk. II, ch. II, sec. 3 (1, 202-203). 
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preted as about signs and their meanings without reference to facts. 
A syllogism always states as analytically true that a certain proposition 
is so related to two others that if they are true, it cannot possibly be 
false. In this way, the conclusion follows from the premises because 
the terms are related in a certain way by virtue of their meanings, and 
it is totally irrelevant to the validity of the proof that the designated 
objects required to test the truth of the premises might be in certain 
cases identical with those required to test the truth of the conclusion. 
The analytical truth or validity of the syllogism is a separate question 
from that of the way in which the truth of the premises is to be tested. 
The nominalistic view of reasoning as “the mere substitution of one 
set of arbitrary signs for another,” so “startling” to Mill, becomes in- 
telligible once names with meanings can be thus combined independent- 
ly of facts. The explanation of all ratiocination as analogous to formal 
manipulation in algebra may appear as a kind of “sorcery or necro- 
mancy” when viewed from the metaphysics of Mill, but scarcely when 
viewed from that of Hobbes.*° 


The peculiarities of Mill’s analysis of the truth of propositions can 
be remarked further by turning to a more detailed examination of his 
treatment of the syllogism. W. E. Johnson regarded Mill’s criticism 
as applying only to those syllogisms in which the major premise is 
established by induction in the sense of simple enumeration of in- 
stances.* But this restriction is beyond that warranted by the state- 
ments of Mill himself, who considered simple enumeration of instances 
as merely “the kind of induction which is natural to the mind when 
unaccustomed to scientific methods.”** Since “induction may be de- 
fined, the operation of discovering and proving general propositions,’’** 
the relevance of induction to the consideration of the syllogism is that 
the major premise must always be a generalization. And since the 





“Mill naturally recognized a distinction between an “essential” or “verbal” 
proposition and a “real” proposition (Cf. Bk. I, ch. VI, sec. 4 [I, p. 129]). It is 
only because of his theory of truth that the former kind of proposition is excluded 
from a basic function in establishing the validity of the syllogism. 

“ Logic, Part II, Introduction, pp. xix-xx. 

“Op. cit., Bk. III, ch. III, sec. 2 (I, 360). Mill, however, considered his 
“principle of the uniformity of nature” to be founded on this type of induction, 
since “the precariousness of the method of simple enumeration is in an inverse 
ratio to the largeness of the generalization.” 

® Ibid., Bk. III, ch. I, sec. 2 (I, p. 328). 
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ultimate appeal for the establishment of any generalization is always 
to particular cases, whether such appeal is governed by the scientific 
canons or consists merely in simple enumeration, the petitio principii 
in the syllogism regarded as a form of proof always results on Mill’s 
analysis. 

The reason for Johnson’s statement is revealed by his subsequent 
criticism of Mill’s theory of induction. Mill’s initial error, according 
to Johnson, is that “he does not clearly distinguish the nature of direct 
or problematic induction from the nature of the process conducted in 
accordance with his ‘methods of induction,’ which he appears often 
to regard as demonstrative.”** But when it is remembered that John- 
son’s distinction between problematic and demonstrative induction 
presupposes a distinction between factual and formal truth, the nature 
of the criticism against Mill becomes clear. When the major premise 
has been established by demonstrative induction or by any other means 
by which it can have its truth tested independently of the particular 
instance cited in the conclusion, the syllogism is free from circularity. 
But 1n the event that it has been established only by the enumeration 
of particular instances, the induction is problematic and the truth of 
the generalization cannot be tested entirely without regard for the 
conclusion.*® 

This latter case must always be the result for Mill because even 
though the induction is effected by the canons, the ultimate test of the 





“ Johnson, op. cit., p. 217. 

“ But even in this case the charge of circularity for Johnson is only epistemic, 
and “the whole of Mill’s argument may therefore be summed up in the statement 
that the epistemic validity of syllogism and the constitutive validity of induction 
...Stand or fall together” (Johnson, op. cit., Introduction, p. xix). That is, since 
induction is always a means by which a certain generalization is known, the 
objective or constitutive validity of the means in question for establishing this 
generalization cannot be entirely separated from conditions of individual knowers. 
For viewing A objectively (apart from individual belief or prejudice), it cannot 
be said that it is actually evidence for C’s knowing B unless C can already know 
the truth of A without presupposing B. This epistemic condition (referring to the 
way in which C must test the truth of A) must hold if the evidence of the premises 
A is constitutively valid for establishing the conclusion B. It makes no difference 
if in point of fact B cannot possibly be false and A true (i. e., if the syllogism 
has formal or constitutive validity) ; in order that A may actually be evidence 
for making B known, the epistemic condition is regarded as an assumption, i.e., 
if it is assumed that C already knows A independently of B, then the syllogism 
itself possesses formal or constitutive validity as a means of induction (Jbid., p. 
216). But such fine distinction is clearly impossible within the system of Mill, who 
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major premise is by particular instances. It is only when the fact of 
this ultimate test is disregarded, and the syllogism is considered as 
having formal validity independently of it (as in Johnson’s demon- 
strative induction, where “the major premise is established — not 
directly, by mere enumeration of instances — but rather by deductive 
application of a wider generalization which has been ultimately so 
established’’)*® that the circularity is avoided. Johnson’s summary of 
Mill’s argument and limitation of the latter’s criticism of the syllogism 
are thus to be regarded as an adaptation of such argument to Johnson’s 
own system rather than an explanation from within Mill’s system. 

It would seem, in fact, that for Mill the only place the syllogism can 
occupy in logic is that of a form of scientific discourse in which the 
major premise is established by induction, and which cannot be re- 
garded, without the fallacy of a petitio principii, as actually constitut- 
ing a valid form of proof. This restricted view of the syllogism appears 
prima facie closely connected with Mill’s doctrine that all inference or 
reasoning is “from particulars to particulars.’’*? But an understanding 
of the peculiar significance of the words “particular” and “inference” 
(or “reasoning”’) in this context is essential for an explanation of any 
such connection. 

If the things designated by a proposition can be nothing but occur- 
rences of meanings or states of consciousness, then “particulars” are 
simply individual states of consciousness or phenomena, identical with 
the connotations of names. The term “reasoning” in its most general 
sense, of which the syllogism is presumably a species, consists in infer- 
ting “a proposition from a previous proposition or propositions,”** 
All inference, then, is concerned with relations among propositions ; 
and these propositions are about particulars, which are always indi- 
vidual states of consciousness. 

A proposition, moreover, on Mill’s analysis, is to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from a judgment; and far from being but the verbal ex- 





cannot distinguish formal or constitutive validity from the epistemic validity 
required for the inference establishing the generalization. For the meanings or 
states of consciousness connecting the premises and conclusion, which would give 
the constitutive or formal validity of the syllogism, are identical with the par- 
ticular occurrences from which the inference was made. 

“ Ibid., p. 216. 

“ Op. cit., Bk. II, ch. III, sec. 4 (I, 221). 

“ Ibid., Bk. II, ch. II, sec. 1 (I, 180). 
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pression of a judgment, it is a “form of discourse. ..the conformity of 
| which to fact constitutes the truth of the proposition” and the “object 
of belief.”*® The difference between judgment and proposition is the 
same as that between “assent and what is assented to.” Since a propo- 
sition “is formed by putting together two names””®! it thus results that 
the objects of judgment and inference are literally combinations of 
names (a name being understood, of course, as a linguistic symbol to- 
gether with its meaning). But then the theory of inference is to be 


ee 


developed on this approach by an analysis of propositions and ways of 
combining them, with such analysis being performed independently of 
any essential reference to thought processes and psychological con- 
ditions. For in this case propositions are objects of judgment possess- 
ing their own peculiar properties, as combinations of names, inde- 
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pendent of any consideration of acts of judgment. In maintaining this 
sharp separation between logical and psychological analysis and in 
centering logical analysis in investigation of the properties of names, 
Mill is in complete accord both with the Aristotelian scholastics and 
with Hobbes. However, as was seen above, by abandoning any theory 
of absolute natural signs and thus making all signification connotative, 
Mill departed from the former group of thinkers but remained in sub- 
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stantial agreement with the nominalism of Hobbes. 


The result of this position, with its complete destruction of substantia 
secunda, is to render impossible scientific demonstration in Ockham’s 
sense, which yields universal and necessary syllogistic conclusions.™ 
Yet, in the case of Hobbes, it was noticed that the syllogism possesses 
a kind of formal validity totally independent of the way in which the 
truth of the individual propositions involved is to be tested. Considered 
from this purely formal aspect, the syllogism “is nothing but a col- 
lection of the sum of two propositions, joined together by a common 
term.’53 But because of such formal validity, the syllogism can still 
| serve as a means of demonstration in scientific discourse. For formal 
demonstration is simply teaching and communicating scientific truths 
by explicating through the medium of names the connections among 
concepts.5* The primary premises of demonstration are thus defi- 
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® Ibid., Bk. I, ch. V, sec. 1 (I, 99). *2 Cf. Moody, ch. 6. 
® Tbid. 5° Hobbes, op. cit., p. 48. 
™ Ibid., ch. 1, sec. 2 (I, 19). * Thid., pp. 82-88. 
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nitions,"> which are always the “explication” of a name “by speech.”5¢ 
A demonstration, therefore, is nothing but a collection of names 
so combined that the interrelations among the extensions of the 
names are revealed. What definition is to be taken as a premise de- 
pends solely on the ability of the individual learner to comprehend the 
definiens. Such demonstration is thus always valid in virtue of the 
signification of names, and error can arise only through misunder- 
standing this signification. This part of scientific procedure is sharply 
distinguished from the “method of invention,” in which the scientific 
truths explicated by demonstration are discovered.® In this latter pro- 
cedure, in contrast to demonstration, names “serve as marks for the 
help of our memory, whereby we register to ourselves our own inven- 
tions ; but not as signs by which we declare the same to others.”** Any 
use of the syllogism in this case is merely to relate for the purposes of 
convenience various “registers” of concepts and inventions, which 
relation is of course independent of the validity of the inventions so 
combined. 

In this way Hobbes can retain the syllogism in the traditional sense 
of the dictum de omni both as a convenient device in the method of 
discovery and as a valid means of demonstration. All ratiocination and 
inference for him is from particulars to particulars only in the sense 
that the ultimate subjects about which one reasons are particular bodies 
and accidents (as with Ockham they are individual substances and 
accidents), but not in the sense that the formal procedure of reasoning 
must be explained as something distinct from the manipulation of uni- 
versal names, or concepts. 

Mill’s statement, therefore, that all inference is from particulars to 
particulars has an entirely different import from that of a similar state- 
ment either for Hobbes or Ockham. Rejecting both the absolute natural 
signs or substantia secunda of Ockham and the purely formal analysis 
of Hobbes, Mill is forced to conclude that “though there is always a 
process of reasoning or inference where a syllogism is used, the syllog- 
ism is not a correct analysis of that process of reasoning or inference ; 
which is, on the contrary (when not a mere inference from testimony ) 
an inference from particulars to particulars ; authorized by a previous 


* Tbid., p. 81. * Tbid., p. 79. 
* Ibid., p. 83.  Tbid., p. 80. 
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inference from particulars to generals, and substantially the same with 
it ; of the nature, therefore, of Induction.’®® The value of the syllogism, 
consequently, is to be found only in certain pragmatic operations for 
guaranteeing the correctness of an inference. For wherever an infer- 
ence can legitimately be drawn from a set of particular cases it can 
legitimately be made general. Thus, the statement of the universal 
major premise, “All Roman emperors are just,” in support of the 
inference, “This man, because he is a Roman Emperor, is just,” pos- 
sesses the pragmatic value of making clear the nature of the evidence 
required to support the inference (i.e., that if this particular inference 
is valid, so also the generalization), although it is by no means itself 
to be taken as evidence for the inference. 

The syllogism as a means of proof for Hobbes was limited, of course, 
to the “method of demonstration” or “teaching” but functioned in the 
method of invention simply as a convenient device for connecting con- 
cepts, similar to the only use of it permitted by Mill.*! The difference 
remains, to be sure, that even in this latter method Hobbes can have 
formal combinations of names independent of factual truth permitting 
him to describe all reasoning as the “addition and subtraction of 
names.” As a result of this, general propositions in Hobbes’s system 
have a character radically different from that given by Mill. A general 
proposition of the form “Every man is a living-creature’’ is always 
necessary for Hobbes because “the predicate is either equivalent to 
the subject...or part of an equivalent name.”®? Any proposition in 
which the subject and predicate are not so connected is contingent. 
Necessity in propositions is thus merely a matter of the arbitrary im- 
position of names, so that in reference to the above example, “at what 





© Op. cit., Bk. II, ch. III, sec. § (I, 225). 

™ Tbid., (1, 225-7). 

® Mill’s statement at the beginning of his treatise: “The sole object of logic 
is the guidance of one’s own thoughts; the communication of those thoughts to 
others falls under the consideration of Rhetoric, in the large sense in which that 
art was conceived by the ancients ; or of the still more extensive art of Education” 
(Introduction, sec. 3, pp. 4-5) eliminates at once the necessity of considering in 
logic the use of names to communicate truths already ascertained and tested. 
It is precisely in this consideration, however, that Mill would probably have been 
led to recognize a way of combining propositions independently of how their truth 
is to be tested, and hence to revise his theory of testing truth by occurrences of 
meanings. 

* Op. cit., p. 38. 
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time soever we suppose the name man agrees with anything, at that 
time the name living-creature also agrees with the same.”®* Hence 
categorical and hypothetical propositions become equivalent, so that 
the proposition in question is equivalent to “If anything be a man, the 
same is also a living-creature.’’® 

With generalization thus made solely a matter of signification, the 
problem of induction in Mill’s sense literally disappears from Hobbes’s 
philosophy. For Mill the proposition “Every man is a living-creature”’ 
is a mere formula for the inference “This is a man, therefore it is a 
living-creature.” The problem of induction arises when it is desired to 
establish such a formula as valid for future inferences. The attempt 
must be made to show by the canons of inference that there are no 
instances of anything that is a man and not a living creature. But for 
Hobbes, no such problem arises because the generalization in question 
is established immediately from arbitrary imposition, and negative in- 
stances are utterly impossible unless the imposition is changed. The 
corresponding problem for Hobbes is rather that of determining 
whether or not any given instance is correctly called a man (which 
is never problematic for Mill, but “if true at all, is obviously so’’®*) ; 
but if it is a man, then it is absolutely necessary that it is a living 
creature. 

Mill’s peculiar theory of testing the truth of propositions thus com- 
pels him on the one hand to reject the syllogism altogether, either in 
Hobbes’s sense of purely formal demonstration or in Ockham’s sense 
of strict scientific proof, and leads him on the other hand to a doctrine 
of generalization which limits the only possible consideration of the 
syllogism, even in respect to the method of invention, to those cases 
in which the major premise is a general proposition established by 
induction, and the minor premise is always a citation of a particular 
case from which the inference is to be made. In this form any attempt 
to regard the syllogism as a means of proof results in a petitio principit; 
its only value is the pragmatic one of making clear the nature of the 
evidence required to establish a given inference. 





% Tbid. 

“ Ibid., p. 39. 

* Mill, op. cit., Bk. II, ch. IV, sec. 2 (I, 241). 

* Johnson criticizes Mill’s statement that “inference is from particulars to 
particulars” : “he has neglected the essential question of the mediating conception, 
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The disappearance of the syllogism as a means of formal or deduc- 
tive proof in Mill’s system can not be attributed simply to the fact that 
he denies a world of external substances and accidents distinct from 
the meanings of terms as a test of factual truth. Kant, for example, 
while denying that an external world of things-in-themselves provides 
the literal referents of propositions,®* nevertheless retains substances 
as a test of factual truth in the form of phenomena or appearances 
distinct from concepts or meanings, so that formal validity and factual 
truth can be distinguished.** But Mill, of course, misses entirely this 
subtlety of the critical philosophy when he places substances in the 
noumenal world beyond any part in the theory of signification and thus 
makes all phenomena attributes identical with connotations. In an 
analysis similar in many respects to Kant’s, Hume® is able to retain 
formal truth as that arising solely from a comparison of ideas inde- 
pendently of the occurrence of impressions, which form the test of 





through which we pass from given instances that are p to some new instance. This 
mediating conception is precisely equivalent to the middle term of the syllogism” 
(Johnson, of. cit., Part III, p. 44). But for Mill, of course, such a conception can 
do nothing but supply a mere formula for facilitating inference and has no mediat- 
ing function. 

Dewey, although on grounds entirely different from Johnson’s, also criticizes 
Mill’s failure to recognize a mediating function. According to Dewey, “inference 
from one case to other cases...is grounded only through the intervention and 
intermediation of general propositions” (Logic (New York, 1938), p. 267). These 
mediating propositions are precisely what Mill overlooked. “What Mill fails to 
see is that observations, in order to yield evidential material have to be directed by 
ideas and that these ideas have to be made explicit — formulated in propositions, 
and that these propositions are of the if-then universal form” (Jbid., p. 326). 
Instead of having the major premise as a “directing” proposition, in Mill’s theory 
“both major and minor are treated as existential” (Jbid., p. 325). The signifi- 
cance cf this criticism is clarified when it is remembered that instead of regarding 
a proposition as the object of judgment formed by a combination of two names, 
Dewey departs radically from Mill’s position and considers propositions as “the 
necessary logical instrumentalities of reaching final warranted determination or 
judgment” (Jbid., p. 283). This conception of a proposition enables Dewey to 
regard proof entirely in terms of the method of inquiry: “proof is effected by 
(1) the formulation of the idea suggested in a hypothetical proposition and (2) 
by the transformation of data into a unified situation through execution of the 
operation presented by the hypothetical as a rule of action” (Jbid., p. 278). Mill’s 
view of a proposition, on the other hand, forces him to look for a kind of proof 
in which one combination of names literally follows from another, as in Hobbes’s 
method of demonstration, which is nevertheless rendered impossible by his theory 
for testing the truth of: propositions. 

* Cf. Critique of Pure Reason, Analytic of Principles, ch. ITI. 

* Cf., e.g., ibid., Transcendental Logic, Introduction, I. 

* Cf., e.g., An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, sec. IV, Part I. 
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factual truth ; Leibniz,7° Locke,”! and others reach a similar distinction. 

A considerable variety of metaphysical systems can thus retain analo- 
gous positions in respect to the distinction between formal and factual 
truth. This circumstance may be explained by the generalization that 
such positions are possible so long’ as the constitutive elements of the 
system are such that a kind of truth dependent solely on concepts or 
meanings is distinguished as valid apart from any reference to truth 
tested by sense experience. But Mill excludes any such distinction by 
his curious procedure of joining a logical analysis of the proposition 
as a combination of names (in accord with Aristotle, Hobbes, and the 
scholastics ) with a metaphysical doctrine which identifies the referents 
and meanings of names. The Aristotelian trichotomy of words, things, 
and ideas, still basic in modified form in the metaphysics of Hobbes, 
is ruptured in Mill’s system so that only a dichotomy remains which 
opposes names in the literal Aristotelian sense to states of conscious- 
ness. These latter represent a peculiar fusion of the remaining two 
members of the old trichotomy, serving both as things designated and 
attributes connoted insofar as the truth of propositions is concerned. 
In most modern philosophers who take the external world as a serious 
metaphysical problem, this trichotomy entirely disappears and is re- 
placed by some analogous one such as: that which can be asserted in 
an act of judgment (as Johnson says, “assertum’’), appearances or 
impressions, and concepts. By this means the analysis has moved en- 
tirely to a psychological level and names in the literal sense of linguistic 
symbols plus a meaning do not form a basic element in logic. 

Mill’s heroic achievement of systematizing the purely “inductive” 
methodology of the new sciences and thus freeing the theory of infer- 
ence from the deductive rationalism of Aristotle and the Middle Ages 
is based, consequently, on a curious mixture of certain logical doctrines 
about the nature of a proposition which actually stem from the Aristo- 
telian scholastics,”* with metaphysical doctrines, current in. his own 





” Cf, e.g., Monodology, sec. 33. 

= Cf. e.g., Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Bk. IV, ch. 7. 

™ Mill indicates his indebtedness to the scholastics when he considers the nature 
of a proposition. After condemning theories which hold that “the notion that what 
is of primary importance to the logician in a proposition, is the relation between 
the two ideas corresponding to the subject and predicate,” he remarks that “What 
has been done for the advancement of Logic since these doctrines came into vogue, 
has been done not by professed logicians, but by discoverers in the other sciences ; 
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time, about the external world. His declaration that “logic is common 
ground on which the partisans of Hartley and of Reid, of Locke and 
of Kant, may meet and join hands” exemplifies his complete unaware- 
ness of the metaphysics beneath his logic which severed him from Kant 
and Hume as well as from the scholastics and Hobbes. A realization 
of this factor would have prevented him at least from regarding all 
deviations from his own position on truth as errors in logical theory 
rather than developments based on a different metaphysics. 
MANLEY H. THOMPSON, Jr. 

University of Toronto 





in whose methods of investigation many principles of logic, not previously thought 
of, have successively come forth into light, but who have generally committed the 
error of supposing that nothing whatever was known of the art of philosophizing 
by the old logicians, because their modern interpreters have written to so little 
purpose respecting it” (Bk. I, ch. V., sec. 1 [I, 98-99]). 
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FIRST PHILOSOPHY FIRST 


F A NATURAL science were satisfied to remain at the empirical 
stage, it would be only a miscellany of impressions, as to the un- 
instructed or benighted mind it is, and it would have little claim to 
the notice of reflective or learned minds. If it were to rail against those 
who thought a metempirical accounting of its data possible, suited to 
the demands of reason, order, economy, and capable of articulation with 
other science, the enormity would be quite incomprehensible. But if the 
parent of science, that is, philosophy, rather than a refractory offspring, 
were to renounce the possibility of knowledge, beyond impressions and 
tautological statements about them, and should nevertheless continue 
in the guise of the parent of science, or the critic of science, still uttering 
its universal wisdom, the paradox would seem too great even for philo- 
sophical toleration. No matter what the paradox, however, or the 
consequences of it, this has happened in philosophy. 

There is some philosophic warrant for supposing that the fulfillment 
of our potentialities, including knowledge of the deepest kind, comes 
by way of discrepant endeavors ; consequently a school of thought, or 
a partisan movement earnestly devoted to a program, may advance 
beyond the limits of unorganized endeavor and may also be a spur to 
attainment by other schools and movements. Accordingly it is possible 
that those who think metaphysics is nonsense and would like to see its 
end, and others who say philosophy is eclipsed by science may ac- 
complish some philosophic good by pursuing these opinions. What 
that good might be I do not know — unless it might be the fresh para- 
dox of advancing philosophy through the destruction or elimination 
of philosophy ; and this, while it might be gratifying to the nonphilo- 
sophical, is hardly the goal of the philosophical. 

Waiving the guild interest of professional philosophers, is it not 
possible, one may ask, that philosophy is a supernumerary in the 
economy of learning, fit to be cut away ? Of metaphysics, is that not all 
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the more certain? If (but only if) the consequence were that supposed 
—namely, riddance of a needless encumbrance and thereafter a pro- 
motion of knowledge and understanding — this would certainly have 
to be granted. Is there any likelihood that such would be the conse- 
quence? 

Whether metaphysics is a needless encumbrance or not, let us con- 
sider, if we can, the consequence of casting it off. This seems an un- 
canny and stultifying project, for I do not see how it can be under- 
taken without the outcome not alone of metaphysical nihilism but 
compiete cognitive nihilism. Before I can set out on the task, and at 
every stage of it that I may expect co reach, I see (metaphysically, 
notice) that a considerable fund of information, to say the least, is 
(agair speaking metaphysically) a necessity. This will not do; to set 
out with metaphysical demands and expectations, when investigating 
the privation of metaphysics would be exceedingly prejudicial. Accord- 
ingly, I will relinquish the necessity and also the anticipation, though 
in doing so I seem left without either direction or motive—and wonder 
which is worse off, to go with prejudice or to stay through inertia. This 
wonder, too, has a metaphysical character or sign: it portends not ques- 
tions only, or inquiry, but answers, and these of a decidedly meta- 
physical nature. Perhaps every question presupposes an answer tran- 
scending its terms, a truth or law or principle, that is. If that is so, it 
is a bad omen for those who deny or challenge metaphysics. Suppose 
it is granted that when seeking knowledge we are not seeking. sense 
data alone, if at all, but rather intelligible explanation; that will be 
metaphysical. An explanation of the term “‘metaphysics” will therefore 
be metaphysical, and again we notice that the inquiry into the claims 
of metaphysics, and even the impeachment itself of metaphysics, are 
submitted to metaphysics from the first. 

This by itself is significant, though perhaps not more significant than 
a thorough empiricist might allow. The empiricist thinks he can tolerate 
and even use the discourse of metaphysics without committing himself 
to anything metaphysical. That is because he will either resolve uni- 
versals and relations into concrete empirical terms or give them a 
rational status only, designating them as fictions, not realities, or per- 
haps because he considers them to be terminological equivocations. 
But this resolution of universals into abstracted particulars, or into 
equivocations of particulars, never satisfies anyone but himself and his 
seconds among the unphilosophical, while the dismissal of them as 
fictions of reason unentitled to a place among the realities, presents a 
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serious question concerning his concept of reality. If logical fictions, so 
called, or rational objects of all kinds, are unreal, and sensory objects 
are real, that is simply an inversion of history, science, knowledge, and 
experience itself. It is a degeneration to unrationalized phenomena, a 
stage at which we are hardly prepared to pass judgment on real and 
unreal. He who nevertheless ventures to pass such judgment, on that 
plane, may be supposed not to have judged philosophically, but to have 
asserted a preference or volition or resolution, against reason and in 
behalf of sense objects. If he is guilty of this, he is not, to say the least, 
disproving any theory of metaphysics. He is only making known his 
privation and arbitrariness of mind. 

This individual is far along in metaphysics, in spite of himself, by 
comparison with one who, as I was just proposing, might attempt to 
divest his mind of all metaphysics. Compared to the latter, he is as 
Philonous compared to Hylas. For I presume that he is confident of 
his own identity, that he distinguishes night and day, blue and yellow, 
before and after, that he has an idea of real and unreal, that he makes 
use of language, and so on. But if he makes these distinctions, presum- 
ably it is because of ideas of similarity and dissimilarity which he has, 
or of identity ; and these are metaphysical ideas. If he uses language, 
he uses metaphysics, since (as Bertrand Russell remarked many years 
ago!) verbs and most other parts of speech are one and all universals, 
and universals are never empirical, or at least they are never sensory. 
It is out of the question therefore for anyone to acquire experience 
without some kind of transcendental structure to hold the otherwise 
discrete and meaningless sense impressions together. The consistent 
empiricist would be one who was always denying experience as well as 
knowledge, a skeptic well qualified to keep company with ancient 
Pyrrho. All the empiricists who have announced themselves in phi- 
losophy, I believe, are voluntarists as well, their voluntarism nicely 
serving to keep them from awareness, let alone acknowledgment, of 
their metaphysical ties. 

Consistent or inconsistent, the empiricist may freely admit, however, 
that he does stand on grounds other than the congeries of sensation. 
He may then point out that these are not necessarily metaphysical, or 
at all events not ontological grounds. He will perhaps prefer to reckon 
them as bearings and indications brought to view by past events, or as 
hypotheses or inductions, or as proposed measures for advancing some 
interest of ours. In any event, they are tentative and uncertain, and 


* Problems of Philosophy, p. 146. 
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subordinate to the sensory objects, real or presumed, to which they 
pertain. Those which have stood the test of time—laws, axioms, forms, 
systems—may be superseded with a change of circumstance such as 
our point of view or purpose, or with the advent of a new stage in the 
course of life. In such clues and variations an empiricist can see nothing 
of the metaphysical description. 

Now there are two assumptions in this kind of philosophizing which 
require vindication if empiricism itself is to be vindicated. One is the 
sovereignty of sensation, or of sense objects; the other is the pre- 
cedence or priority of the present moment. In philosophy, anything 
so elementary or primitive, prior to twentieth-century American phi- 
losophy, has always been short-lived, and in the world at large it has 
been received with incredulity or as a marvel of intellectual aberration. 
But in philosophy it does not matter how popular or unpopular a doc- 
trine may be; the question is always how incisive or powerful it is, or 
how satisfying to the most catholic and critical demands. 

The precedence of the present is inevitable, to empiricism, inasmuch 
as the empirical means to knowledge is sensation, and sensation is only 
in the present. Decaying sensation or anticipatory or hypothetical sen- 
sation has another status, which may be identified with fantasy or 
imagination, according to R. G. Collingwood (who cites Aristotle, 
Hume, and Kant in support”). So far, then, as we have any knowledge 
in terms other than the present, and so far as the empiricist is unwilling 
to credit formal or imaginary though not sensed experiences, the em- 
pirica! argument, either in behalf of empiricism or against metaphysics, 
falls short. If there is any respect in which the present itself is doubt- 
ful, or in which time in the entirety is doubtful, a philosophy to which 
these are fundamental requisites will not escape a corresponding doubt- 
fulness. But the entire apparatus of reason and all of its results lack 
temporal attributes — the idea, or let us say the sense, of time in the 
Law of Contradiction, or in the multiplication table or the concept of 
justice, for example, is wholly absent and irrelevant — quite as irrele- 
vant as, let us say, the linguistic color of these would be. Not only is 
that the case in such instances as these, it is also the case with past 
and future events, ontologically considered. The discourse of Socrates, 
the discovery of America, the events of yesterday, are not erased by 
time though they are unperceived now. Future events are not made by 
time, though sensed in time. We know them partly even now, or at 





* Principles of Art, pp. 108 ff. 
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least we speak of them as if we do, and that is not by sensing them. 
If we had the power of understanding which Leibniz contemplated, 
these events and the series of their antecedents and consequents would 
be known at once, though not by sensing. Neither present time nor 
sensing has a place in the framework delineated by what we term 
knowledge. It is true that they afford illustration and stimulation, but 
these are not philosophy or science or a very advanced grade of art. 
To reach any of the latter we are obliged to depart from sensation and 
find grounds of understanding ; and this means that empiricism, so far 
as it requires temporai immediacy, will not do. 

If the other requirement of empiricism is to stand — the sovereignty 
of sensation or of the objects of sensation — it must be for reasons 
superior to alternative possibilities. These reasons, presumably, would 
be such as the greater intrinsic satisfaction of sensation, or an incor- 
rigible and unanalyzable predilection for sensation, or a higher intrinsic 
status of sensation and sense objects in themselves, or a greater ex- 
planatory power in sense data. The first two of these (i.e., intrinsic 
satisfaction of sensation, and predilection towards sensation), which 
are probably the foremost in the making of an empiricist, are purely 
empirical : affective and unrationalized, that is. Nothing of a rational, 
formal description can be expected to prevail over them, but on the 
other hand they are devoid of probative power and for that reason can 
hardly stand as foundations for philosophy. The third alternative, viz., 
higher intrinsic status of sensation and its objects, either falls back into 
the subjectivism of the first two, or else it concedes nonempirical reali- 
ties in its ontology, a concession which would be equivalent to a sur- 
render of the claim of empiricism against metaphysics. Finally, the 
supposition that sense data surpass all else in explanatory power is so 
remote from reasonableness and so opposed to science and philosophy 
that it would not be unfair to liken it to so fantastic a proposition as 
that the sight of an ape or the stroke of a falling apple excels the theory 
of evolution or the law of universal gravitation as an explanation of 
nature. The sovereignty of sensation, like the precedence of the present, 
confines the empiricist in a prison from which he cannot escape without 
certain betrayal. 

The empiricist, particularly the instrumentalist or naturalist of con- 
temporary American philosophy, will perhaps not admit that he is in 
a philosophical prison. He might cite his inveterate expatiation on such 
themes as the role of hypothesis in inquiry, the pragmatic utility of 
formal logic (but without any ontology beneath or above it), the regu- 
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lative power of the concept in government, morals, art, religion, and 
what not. In all of this there is a certain sophistry, even when its expo- 
nents are their most sincere and magnanimous. For they appear to be 
putting aside their characteristic sensualism and recognizing something 
more when truly they are not. An idea is to them the germ or tag of 
an object, that is, of a sensation to be had or that might have been had. 
Its measure is the amount of objects or sensations it may certify. In 
the event of embarrassment, this type of philosopher will fall back on 
scientific method, affirming that it is this, rather than anything strictly 
philosophical, that he depends on. Should the embarrassment be quite 
sharp, perhaps he will disown philosophy altogether, with the spiteful 
observation that it is nothing, and science is everything. This will lead 
some, of a rationalistic persuasion, to think of bidding farewell to a 
parting philosopher and to expect to hear of him sometime later as a 
hard-working scientist. But no. It seems that he is likelier to subside, 
after cooling off, into the pattern of the logical positivist. Let us not 
forget him, but first we may find it interesting to glance at his scientific 
claims prior to his enrollment as a logical positivist. 

The belief that scientific method vindicates empiricism in general or 
any of the special forms of empiricism is a presumption which has little 
to support it, but even if it were true, that would by no means justify 
the antimetaphysical pretensions of empiricism, except on the intoler- 
able supposition that what passes under the name of scientific method 
is the only means to knowledge. Scientific method is too varied, ranging 
from the very commonplace to the thoroughly metaphysical, to serve 
generally as a justification of empiricism. Whatever is nonempirical in 
it, that is to say, will be antithetical to the empirical claim. Obviously 
the mathematical part, which is considerable, will not gratify the em- 
piricist in this connection, unless he is prepared to show more convinc- 
ingly than heretofore that mathematics is only an abbreviation of con- 
crete experience. The strictly logical part, which is also considerable, 
will be a further liability — what scientist will venture an attempt 
against reason? On the contrary, reason is probably the main content 
of science. A number of postulates which are indistinguishable from 
metaphysical principles underlie a great deal of scientific work, such 
as the intelligibility of nature, the equivalence of cause and effect, the 
conservation laws, law as such. Some of these are in doubt at present, 
but that is nothing against the proposition that they have heretofore 
played a large part in the progress of science. The ideas that have come 
into vogue in place of them are ideas, not sense objects, and they are 
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ideas of certain species of order or structure in nature which it would 
be difficult to distinguish from metaphysical substrates. Additional 
ideas of this kind abound in science, such as body, rigidity, reference 
frame, medium, time system, limit, and relations of many kinds. If these 
are thought to be objective, not subjective, they are a striking vindi- 
cation of metaphysics. If they are subjective, science is robbed of its 
objectivity. If they were to be discarded, and no others were introduced 
in their place, science would cease. A science, such as mechanics, might 
be constructed of them entirely, without use of sense impressions — 
which shows that empiricism, or that part of empiricism which is 
identified with sensation (the rest of it, I will add parenthetically, be- 
ing either logic or metaphysics), is not indispensable to science. 

But the great feature of science is not its submission to the datum so 
much as it is its transcendence of the datum. It seems that the datum 
must be analyzed or interpreted or in some manner translated before 
we have science. According to Aristotle, science is of the universal, 
necessary and eternal, and in fact, he further says, knowledge of any- 
thing is universal.* This could be illustrated at will in the textbooks 
of science — if only for the reason that nothing is admitted to such 
books, as a strict scientific statement, unless it satisfies this criterion. 
To be sure, corrections and revisions are found but still in universal 
terms or else with apologies for not having yet been raised to such 
terms. The eternity and necessity which Aristotle speaks of are also 
there by implication. None of this is empirical, in the sense of concrete, 
existential, perceptual objects. All of it enjoys an intellectual distance, 
analogous to the psychic distance which characterizes some advanced 
types of art. The community between this and empiricism is difficult to 
find, and we are tempted to believe that empiricism would be closer 
home if it were to ally with common sense or with popular religion 
than it can hope to be with science. 

There is in all empiricism a prejudice against idea, form, and theory 
and in favor of the datum. Consequently the datum associated with, 
for example, a yellow apple, surpasses, in the empiricist’s eye, any idea 
of an apple. The idea of the gravitation of an apple, for instance, is a 
figment of no account unless it might lead to further sense data. Now 
this only demonstrates the privation of empiricism. To a nonempirical 
philosopher, gravitation may exceed all of its instances. If so, that, 
empirically, can only be acknowledged as a fact or else not compre- 


* Metaphysics, III, 6. 
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hended at all. If not comprehended, it proves the incompetence of 
empiricism ; if comprehended and admitted, it proves the inadequacy of 
empiricism. Nothing in the existent or perceptual proves a universal, 
hence nothing there is capable of the kind of knowledge which phi- 
losophy and science seek. But neither is the reliance of empiricism upon 
the datum so secure as may be supposed. The yellow of the apple is 
considered rather certain, but it is only by courtesy. To some philo- 
sophical minds this yellow may never be certain, whereas gravitation 
is, at least in idea, quite certain. Empiricists accuse others of occultism, 
presumably believing that they see a wraith whenever they make use 
of a universal term, and that in the case of gravitation there would be 
something before the mind like phlogiston or the resurrection bone. 
On the other hand, if questioned closely about the datum, yellow, they 
have a convention of ceasing to speak and of making ostensive gestures 
towards the yellow object. How this proves it to be yellow is quite a 
question, though not to the empiricist. For all that he can show, the 
yellow object is thoroughly occult. 

In the supposition that science is philosophically ‘sufficient the em- 
piricist is again very short-sighted. The certainty of a science which 
might be considered unique to science is found in its mensuristic, quan- 
titative nature. What it contains of reason is not science but logic. 
What it contains of ideal structure is not science but metaphysics. And 
the certainty of measure is lost if the ideal object and presuppositions 
which it involves are denied, that is to say, if the metaphysical base is 
withdrawn. Subtract the metaphysics and logic, and science vanishes. 
The scientist, however, is not a metaphysician or logician necessarily, 
as he is not a mathematician, but he is a user of logic and metaphysics 
as soon as he sets out to translate or explain his data. This translating 
and explaining is what might be called applied philosophy ; hence the 
oldtime name, philosophy of nature, where now we say “‘science.”’ Even 
the preliminary work of obtaining data calls for continued philosophic 
transactions, and without these science would not get under way. It is 
very difficult to find anything of mark in science which is not an appli- 
cation of philosophy, unless it should be the manipulation of apparatus, 
or the willingness and patience to devote long hours to the work of a 
watchman or timekeeper. ‘ 

Even under the criteria of science itself, metaphysics is sustained — 
though in this, one can see no surprise who admits so large a role of 
metaphysics in science. According to one scientific test, that of agree- 
ment of scientific opinion, many of the categories of metaphysics are 
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well sustained — most or all of the categories of Aristotle, for ex- 
ample.* These then, are witnessed, by scientists. If we ask how they 
are witnessed, then we should do the same where the witnessing is of 
concrete things — one can really tell us no better how he sees with his 
visible eye than how he sees with his mind’s eye. Positivistically, meta- 
physics is also sustained in science, since all judgments made in science 
concerning the real or the unreal — all of them concern these — import 
metaphysics (of metaphysics, we may be reminded, the general prob- 
lem is the definition of reality). Pragmatically also, metaphysics is 
justified by science; for without it science would not transcend the 
datum or attain its universal judgments. Analytically, the vindication 
is carried farther, as witnessed by all works on the foundations of 
science. On such showings, we might be justified in concluding that 
science proves metaphysics as well as it does atoms, evolution, or the 
composition of the stars. But then we may wonder why the scientist 
displays his familiar disregard, or scorn, for metaphysics. He himself, 
in America at least, displays the answer almost as successfully as he 
does the scorn, though not intentionally I am sure. It is just that he 
does not trouble to find out what metaphysics is, that his education has 
rudely, and to his scientific loss, neglected that subject and, further, 
has even encouraged him ‘in the strange illusions which he resolutely 
maintains about it. Most of the metaphysical discourse that I have the 
opportunity to hear, in the course of a year in a university, is from the 
mouths of scientists; and if they should tire, I need only listen to my 
colleagues in the departments of literature in order to hear more. In 
their utterances the number and variety of what to them are surely 
absolute presuppositions, that is, purely metaphysical ideas (in the 
terms of the late R. G. Collingwood) are always to me the occasion 
of wonder. But one must never permit this to tempt him to suppose 
that the outlook for metaphysical or philosophical learning is improv- 
ing. Such folly would premise that the educational system, though 
apparently fettered to empiricism, is concerned a little to advance 
understanding for its own sake, or let us say for the mind’s sake, and 
is not after all so much enslaved to the sensory objects; and this is a 
premise which would require even greater folly for its adoption. Per- 
haps we are tempted to believe that, despite the misdirection of the 
educational system, the individual scientists and literary scholars are 


‘This is apparent in the summaries used by Professor Carnap to illustrate his 
material and formal modes of discourse and is discussed by Mr. Warner Arms 
Wick in his Metaphysics and the New Logic, pp. 115-116. 
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genuinely interested in what they are thinking and saying; therefore 
they are already on the way to an acquaintance with metaphysics and 
destined to be philosophers even if their own education has given them 
no preparation for that. This, too, is a piece of folly. If a man has the 
motive to understanding, he cannot rest long, at any rate not a lifetime, 
upon objects and fictions. He will not stop short of “the only free 
science,” as Aristotle termed metaphysics. So the scientist as we know 
him remains a frontiersman, and the literary professor a loquacious 
playfellow, fancying metaphysics to be ghostly nonsense. 

This caprice gets some support from the logical positivist, though I 
believe it is not very gratifying to the literary professor since he must 
presently discover that just as the notions of metaphysics are vacuous 
and nonsensical, according to the positivist, so are those of poetry and 
prose fiction. Positivism, on the other hand, is capable of interesting 
the metaphysician in a manner very different from this. It conducts 
him from the substrate to the sign, or at least it promises to do so. 
On reaching the destination the metaphysician is supposed to have 
vanished, which, to a metaphysician is not disturbing since it is gener- 
ally thought that he has no bona fide existence anyhow. Invisible to 
the positivist eye, he is yet able to obtain a close view of signs. Nowa 
sign is a relative term, needing an entity of some kind to fulfill its 
meaning. This must not give the metaphysician any hopes initially, 
however, since it may be that only empirical objects are signified. 
Closer consideration, or further listening to the positivist case, proves 
encouraging, for it appears that a sign does not by any means signify 
brute objects only but, in a much refined way, it signifies a class, or 
denotatum. How interesting is this to the metaphysician, that symbol 
of nonsense! For now he at least has company amidst the designata 
and the denotata. Let him be cautioned that possibly a designatum 
cannot be admitted to the category of being, nor a denotatum either, 
even though both are in some sense the accusatives of signs. But it is 
too late for caution now. The shoe is on the other foot, and if the meta- 
physician’s substrates are denied being, so shall the positivist’s ana- 
logues of them be denied it. Or if the metaphysician chooses to press 
his case, taking positivism at its own word, he may dismiss the question 
and turn from positivism altogether, since what lacks being will lack 
registry in metaphysics. 

This, however, is not enough, for metaphysics is not satisfied just 
to be tolerated or just to show that it is on as sure a footing as logical 
positivism. The metaphysician may call for a close consideration of 
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the positivist’s signs. If I am not mistaken, this may show that the 
signs are only the substances of old, now brought indoors. Whether 
they are indoors or outdoors is not so great a question as whether they 
are at all, but in any event it is evident that positivism itself has not 
decisively located them indoors. The possibilities are that they are (1) 
indoors, (2) outdoors, and (3) unlocated. If it suits to allow them 
indoors on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday and call that Epistemol- 
ogy, and to send them outdoors on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
as Metaphysics, and to join them on Sundays as Intuition or Religion, 
the metaphysical party, at least, will perhaps not complain. 

Suppose, however, that the signs are not imported from outside but 
have an independent status within. Then science and whatever else is 
accounted for by means of these signs is rendered precarious or, in 
case of free or floating signs, even capricious. The signs for poetry, for 
instance, being perhaps the freest, would differ from those for science 
only by their greater freedom, and it would be a nice question how to 
tell whether knowledge gained by means of inert signs, like those of 
science, or knowledge gained by way of the dynamic signs of poetry 
was the higher, or whether there was any judging of grades of knowl- 
edge at all. Again, it might be that the signs were never quite free, but 
formed a rigid system. What difference there would be between this 
and the systems of metaphysics is hard to see. 

Further attention to the signs may raise doubts concerning sense 
objects. A sign may be so closely akin to an image that the difference 
between them will be indistinguishable. As it is by way of images that 
we have all of our touch with physical objects, the preoccupation over 
signs and subjectivism may blur the distinction we customarily make 
between imaginary and real objects. Then it will be hardly a step to 
the Cartesian conviction that no genuine difference between the sup- 
posedly imaginary object and the supposedly real one can be demon- 
strated by sensory or psychological means. The reliance of positivism 
upon empirical sources becomes then something of a delusion, and the 
redemption of positivism will conceivably require a Cartesian rational- 
ism. Professor Victor F. Lenzen's observation, in a recent address, 
concerning “the criterion of physical reality” in contemporary physics 
is of interest in this connection. The criterion of physical reality, says 
Professor Lenzen, “is that a concept, which is an integral element in 
a scheme of representation of events pertaining to perceptible bodies, 
expresses the property of a real object.” Now the conditions under 





* Philos. Rev., LIV (July, 1945), 343- 
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which a concept may express the property of a real object are hardly 
to be determined, with philosophic satisfactoriness at least, by taking 
“the real body” for granted and by also taking “‘a scheme of represen- 
tation” for granted. The events and objects of Alice in Wonderland 
would seem to satisfy this criterion. Looseness, not rigor, is what we 
meet both in such a science and in such a philosophy as positivism. 
If it is not fiction we are after but science, this will scarcely do. The 
rigor that may be desired is hardly to be expected from a loose parallel 
of sign and object, or for that matter, from any mere parallel such as 
I take that to be between the concept and the object, mentioned by 
Professor Lenzen. If there is not a rigid connection, such as we find in 
Aristotle and the rationalists, there is not the certainty which science 
is thought to require. But if that certainty is to be hoped for, evidently 
it will have to be on grounds different from those supplied by empiri- 
cism. This is further indicated by the statement of Professor William 
R. Dennes, in his chapter in Naturalism and the Human Spirit, in 
which he dismisses everything but events as means to the explanation 
of anything that goes on in the world. This is, further, an express 
repudiation of order, law, principle, and ground, as necessary means to 
knowledge. 

But the condition which we must satisfy if we are to have the rigor 
which science and some philosophy aspire to is, at the minimum, that 
we find a cognate of such rigor, within the objects of knowledge. This 
will have to extend as far as the objects of knowledge extend, whether 
these are empirical or otherwise. Suppose one of its constituents were 
the Law of Contradiction ; then this would be a law of external nature 
as of our ideas, and by no means limited to the latter, as it is in logical 
positivism. Already it institutes metaphysics, for it is certainly not 
physical, yet must be external. The categories of Aristotle may be 
similarly instituted. The alternative to the resulting metaphysics, if we 
still are to have the desired rigor, will be complete subjectivism. This 
is the crux of the whole affair : either metaphysics or else subjectivism. 

It is true that within subjectivism it may be possible to institute 
distinctions between ideas, corresponding to the distinction between 
subject and object, and it is conceivable that this is all we ever do in 
the matter anyhow, whether we are positivists or metaphysicians or 
philosophers of some other type. Thus we may, on the strength of 
habit and the accumulation of experience, posit a knowing subject or 
ego, and set each idea and impression apart from this. All these ideas 
and impressions are then in some sense objects. Through appropriate 
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means, such as Berkeley adopted, we may be able to differentiate these 
objects into what we will call external and internal, though, under 
criticism, that differentiation will almost certainly break down since, if 
the objects are ideas, then external objects, or for short let us say 
externality, will also be an idea. Further criticism may annul the dis- 
tinction even between the knowing subject and his ideas, with solipsism 
as the result. Unless positivism is prepared to grant something more 
in the external category than sensory appearances, it is evident that 
solipsism is its destiny. And if it does grant more, it surrenders its case 
to metaphysics. The effect of logical positivism and the various other 
forms of empiricism is to refresh metaphysics. 

Pedagogically, we are so attached to empirical objects that the pos- 
sibility of anything real that is not such an object, or at least the sign 
of such an object, is an empty idea, or surely a doubtful idea. Meta- 
physics, though it is the foundation of knowledge, the object of knowl- 
edge, and the goal of knowledge, is left out, and philosophy itself, 
wandering in this foreign place, paradoxically appears as antimeta- 
physics, which is to say antiphilosophy. The only free science, one 
existing as the crown of other sciences and not as an instrument to 
others, let alone an instrument for the control of objects, finds no 
devotees, or almost none. The other sciences, and the institutions for 
their cultivation, having barely heard of this one, do not think of 
admitting it to a place. If reproached with the taunt of solipsist, of 
occultist, skeptic, or antiscientist, they would have scant defense. Such 
is the consequence, both in science and learning generally, of omitting 
the final object of learning, the foundation and thorough guide of 
learning. 

PETER A. CARMICHAEL 


Louisiana State University 
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EXPLANATION Versus DESCRIPTION 


I 


ISTORICALLY the rebellion against the belief that any expla- 

nation of phenomena is possible was also a rebellion against 

(1) the belief in final causes, (2) the belief in any kind of reality other 

than the kind sensed, but which purportedly “accounts for” or “ex- 

plains” the sensed world. Admittedly, then, those who part company 
with “explanation” also part company with metaphysics. 

But the rebellion against explanation and metaphysics has its posi- 
tive side also. It was supported by empiricism, by research science, or 
by the ever increasing use of sense data in discovering theories, laws, 
facts, etc. The laboratory method led to the disproof of many beliefs 
heretofore held in reverence because they were thought to be “logically 
necessary and rationally sound.” The old explanations, it was believed, 
gave the necessary reason for the phenomenal world. But the empirical 
method and laboratory techniques place facts and sense data foremost 
in the scientific method, and theories, iaws, etc., are secondary. That 
is, facts and sense data are never rejected or denied reality on the argu- 
ment that they are inconsistent with pre-established “sound meta- 
physics.” Rather, previously accepted theories, laws, explanations, etc., 
must give way to facts if the facts do not answer to their requests. 
Is it reasonable to go as far as to say that any statement which goes 
beyond facts and experienceable events is of no importance to science 
but more often a hindrance? Is it in accordance with scientific method 
to exclude metaphysics altogether from science and thereby to deny 
that explanation is possible? Are we to conclude that description is as 
far as science can and should go? To these questions I answer, No. 


I] 


In so far as metaphysics accompanies the laboratory method of the 
scientist it is used to account for sense objects (facts, or the experi- 
enced phenomenal world). This accounting for sense objects is also 
an explanation of them; hence explanation is necessarily metaphysical 
in character. Here we must define “metaphysics” as it is applied in 
accounting for some objects. Metaphysics explains sense objects by 
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appealing to inexperienceable entities (to a noumenal order). But why 
appeal to a noumenal order? Simply because sensed objects are spatial- 
ly or temporally separated, and to find an order between and among 
these separated objects of experience we must fill the gaps which sepa- 
rate them. Filling these gaps makes the experienced world intelligible, 
for it enables us to predict and thereby to control the order of sensed 
objects. 

The gaps between sensed objects can never be filled with still more 
sensed objects; we can never complete the world of experience by 
positing experienceable objects between objects actually experienced. 
Yet the experienced world cannot be intelligible without this comple- 
tion. Let us clarify this statement. If one confines himself to a single 
sense experience he cannot, through analyzing it or through any other 
means, infer what the next sense experience will be like. As Hume has 
shown, no single experience, being atomic, contains other experiences. 
There is no necessary relationship between them. Hence if we would 
confine ourselves to what is sensed, science, an intelligible order, and 
explanation would be impossible. 

I think the logical empiricists after Hume have concluded correctly 
that all factual statements are synthetic, and therefore their truth is 
only probable. In every factual statement we say that although two 
characters are not related necessarily, we find them related in fact. 
For example, “red’’ and “coat” have no necessary relationship, but in ~ 
fact the coat is red. Because of the lack of necessary relationship ex- 
perience alone can furnish the test of each and all factual statements. 
But we certainly cannot conclude from this that there is no order 
among and between experienceable events, or that an explanation of 
order is impossible. Our control over the order of events and of our 
experiences of events has not come about by recording our experiences 
and stating the order which Nature of herself furnishes. Rather it came 
about to an ever increasing extent by positing an inexperienceable 
order and, through theories, by working out the implications of those 
orders for the experienced world. For example, to explain Boyle’s law, 
“the product of the pressure and the volume of any given mass of gas 
is constant so long as the temperature of the gas remains unchanged,” 
physicists have constructed the kinetic theory of gases. This theory 
posits inexperienceable (metaphysical) material atoms in order to ex- 
plain what Boyle and the rest of us have experienced. These atoms 
presumably move about very rapidly, seldom colliding with each other, 
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but upon striking the walls of the container they exert force due to their 
kinetic energy and thus produce pressure. 

“This conception of the nature of a gas is almost universally accepted 
for the reason that it enables all the principal laws of gases to be readily 
explained and understood.” Would it be possible simply to record 
Boyle’s or our own experiences and have a science or even a law of 
gases? 

Suppose our experiences reveal the following: 





Pressure 

Time Temperature Pressure Volume x Volume 
10:20 A.M. 54°C. 5 dynes/cm? 20,000 cm® 100,000 ergs 
10:30 A.M. 54°C. 4 dynes/cm? 25,000 cm® 100,000 ergs 
10:35 A.M. 54°C. 2 dynes/cm? 50,000 cm® 100,000 ergs 
10:50 A.M. 54°C. I dynes/cm? —_100,000 cm? 100,000 ergs 





We cannot conclude from these data alone that PV = C. Such a con- 
clusion presupposes a continuity and a completeness in nature neither 
of which can ever be proved by experience. I do not say that experi- 
ence (or these data) do not lend support to the metaphysical principles 
of continuity and completeness. But taken in themselves, these data 
do not fill the gap between experienced data, nor can any amount of 
data fill that gap. In this sense explanation goes beyond (or outside 
of) the data and gives us the metaphysical basis for understanding the 
data. In other words, the experienced phenomena become intelligible 
only when the spatiotemporal gap between them is filled, and filling 
the gap amounts to positing physical entities which are also metaphysi- 
cal entities, inasmuch as they are inexperienceable. Once the gaps be- 
tween experienced phenomena are filled, phenomena are explained, and 
the prime assumption of science, namely that the world is intelligible, 
is to that extent justified. 


iil 


Intelligibility and explanation have had different meanings histori- 
cally. In Aristotle’s system a thing is intelligible and, therefore, its 
reason for being is explained when one states “that for the sake of 
which it exists.” This teleological basis for intelligibility was put in 
question when Galileo began to consider change in the neutral terms 
of spatiotemporal relationships. Explanation then began to take on a 





?L. B. Spinney, A Textbook in Physics (5th ed.; New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1943), p. 215. 
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new and more significant meaning. Since Galileo’s time, explanation 
of change requires a functional equation. Such an equation gives us a 
complete spatiotemporal-physical system. One need not, as in ancient 
times, demand a “picturization” of change. What is required is an 
equation in which all possible gaps between phenomena are thereby 

at? 
filled.2 For example, in the case of falling bodies, the equation, V = —, 

2 
accounts for the velocity of a body at every possible instant of time. 
And although it is impossible for an observer to verify completely this 
equation between two instants, regardless of how short the interval 
between them may be, we nevertheless are justified in accepting the 
equation. But we are justified in doing so only because we have posited 
interphenomena. 

Interphenomena are like phenomena physically. The only difference 
is this: phenomena are experienceable; interphenomena are not ex- 
perienceable. /nterphenomena is a spatiotemporal physical term. Since 
interphenomena are inexperienceable, it is also a metaphysical term. 
Interphenomena are posited in order to explain phenomena, for in 
modern science, when the spatiotemporal gaps between phenomena 
have been filled with interphenomena we have a complete physical 
system, and if these interphenomena are conceived so as to have the 
proper logical relations with phenomena, then the latter are explained. 
Explanation, then, demands of interphenomena that they have both the 
proper physical (causal) and logical relations with phenomena. 

The explanation of phenomena requires a refinement of analysis 
which sense objects are not able to furnish. That is, the conditions for 
experienced objects are subexperiential entities such as the proton and 
the electron or the light wave, etc. These are metaphysical entities 
designed to explain sense objects. By positing such entities (inter- 
phenomena) the logical and the physical gaps between phenomena 
(sense objects) are filled. And thus the world of sense objects becomes 
intelligible. This means, in spatiotemporal terms, that phenomena are 
related and interrelated by interphenomena and that, therefore, physical 


*Though not for the reasons he gives, Aristotle was correct in criticizing 
Democritus for not “explaining” change. Aristotle said simply that Democritus 
could not state that for the sake of which change takes place. Therefore, according 
to Aristotle, change is unintelligible in Democritus’ system. However, in so far as 
Democritus’ atoms filled in the spatiotemporal gaps between phenomena, he did 
fulfill the modern demands of explanation, though not Aristotle’s. His expla- 
nations were incomplete, however, for lack of precise formulation of particular 
relations in mathematical equations. Democritus was not a mechanist. 
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events are continuous, not discontinuous and intermittent. The modern 
meaning of intelligibility requires this spatiotemporal continuity. Any 
law of natural phenomena presupposes both internal and external re- 
lations among phenomena, as can be seen from any equation, and the 
equation is the prototype of explanation in modern science. But if 
phenomena were intermittent, i.e., if the spatiotemporal gap between 
them could not be filled, then the assumption that there are internal 
and external relations would be nonsensical and laws of nature would 
be meaningless. The modern theory of space and time calls for a state- 
ment of the relationship between phenomena in terms of equations. 
Such equations imply a separation of phenomena into two classes: 
those internally related and those externally related. 

The above remarks imply that science is a search after internal 
relations between phenomena. When these relations are discovered we 
have knowledge and a statement of that knowledge consists in equa- 
tions and laws in which the spatiotemporal gaps between phenomena 
have been filled. This is a metaphysical task inasmuch as equations 
and laws always go beyond sense data. A system in which a statement 
of all internal relations could be made would be a complete system. 
This would be a system in which all things are explained. This is but 
an ideal, and the assumption that Nature in her entirety is intelligible 
is the basis of this ideal. In so far as the ideal has been adhered to in 
practice, we have explained phenomena, and have not merely described 
them. 


IV 


Admittedly when we describe phenomena we make no attempt to 
explain them. In word, if not in deed, many persons claim to describe 
only and have no desire to explain. The reason for such an attitude on 
the part of many is that to them “explanation” means giving a final 
cause. They have rejected teleology as have all good scientists, but they 
have jailed to grasp the new meaning of “explanation.”’ But those who 
say, “Let the facts speak for themselves,” implicitly admit that some 
phenomena are significantly related, others not. Some facts are relevant 





* The causal principle is also a metaphysical principle. I believe that the main 
support of the causal principle lies in the assumption that some phenomena are 
internally related. A simple statement of the spatiotemporal relationship between 
two phenomena does not imply a causal relationship. But if these phenomena can 
be comprehended within a law, then internal relations are implied also. Causation 
does not mean predictability. Prediction is only a sign of interrelatedness. Cau- 
sation cannot be denied on the basis of unpredictability. 
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to the solution of certain problems, some irrelevant. If we can show 
by equations and by laws what the significance and the relatedness 
between and among phenomena is, we have explained them. 

It is doubtful that pure description is possible. Presumably pure 
description would consist in presenting nothing but sense data each 
in complete isolation from every other. Such “description” would re- 
main within the world of experienced phenomena. There would be no 
pretension of relating one experience to any other even spatially or 
temporally. Since, as Hume pointed out, no two experiences are related 
necessarily, i.e., since each is complete in itself so that another cannot 
be analyzed out of it, there is no experiential justification for assuming 
relations between them other than purely external ones. I suppose to 
follow Hume’s argument farther means that speaking about (describ- 
ing) particular experiences or phehomena is nonsensical if not im- 
possible. We might have discrete experiences, but description of them 
would necessarily go beyond them and would, thereby, distort them in 
Bergsonian fashion. The only escape from such a dead end is to posit 
interrelatedness, not in the form of purposes, but rather in the form of 
subexperiential phenomena, namely interphenomena. Of course, the 
test of the validity of the nature of interphenomena so posited consists 
in future experiences predicted on the basis of them. Thus there is a 
logicai connection between phenomena, and this is furnished by inter- 
phenomena. When this logical connection or relatedness is coupled 
with the physical connection we have explanation and necessity.* 

We open a shutter and later at a distance we see a light on a screen. 
Is there a significant relationship between these two phenomena where- 
by they can be made intelligible? We posit the ether wave between 
shutter and screen and thereby explain the light seen on the screen. 
All nonpurposive explanation consists in positing such interphenome- 
na. These interphenomena must fulfill two qualifications: (1) They 
must be physical in the sense that they will conform to the same laws 
as do phenomena or rnacroscopic bodies, (2) They must afford re- 
lationships between phenomena such that when these relationships are 
expressed they give us the required logical connections between phe- 





*“The locus of ‘necessity’ in the light of which the facts appear when explained, 
lies neither in the laws as formulated in the assumptions nor in the specific facts 
described, but exclusively in the relation of logical implication between premises 
and conclusions” (“Logical Empiricism,” in Twentieth Century Philosophy, by 
Feigl, p. 397). Feigl’s interpretation does not include physical entities necessary 
to a complete system. Both physical and logical properties are required for this 
completeness. 
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nomena. By logical connections we mean that which enables us to 
predict phenomena. If we combine the logical properties of inter- 
phenomena with their physical properties we have a basis for control 
and production. 

Now there is no use arguing that “inexperienceable phenomena” 
(interphenomena), such as light waves, electrons, etc., are only logical 
constructs having no physical reality, and that, therefore, explanation 
does not presuppose metaphysical entities. One cannot produce or 
control phenomena by logical constructs. The demand that interphe- 
nomena have these logical properties is simply another application of 
the assumption that Nature is intelligible, but just as one cannot 
identify phenomena or macroscopic bodies with the laws and equations 
which make them intelligible, so we cannot identify interphenomena 
with their logical structure. They are metaphysical entities. They oc- 
cupy space and time. They have mass or energy, etc. To say that all 
we mean by interphenomena are phenomena is false. It is true that the 
main function of interphenomena is to relate phenomena, but it is 
hopec that the import of this discussion lies in the contention that just 
as interphenomena are unintelligible apart from phenomena, so phe- 
nomena are unintelligible apart from interphenomena. A complete 
system consists of one in which the relationship between the experi- 
enceable and the inexperienceable is stated, and explanation is identical 
with such a statement. 


‘ 


DAVID L. MILLER 
University of Texas 
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A HISTORY OF AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY. By HErsert W. 
SCHNEIDER. New York, Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. xiv, 
646. 


The book is designated as Number 18 of the “Columbia Studies in 
American Culture” and may perhaps be considered as in part a sum- 
“mary and digest of the series rather than as simply a co-ordinate 
member of it. It is apparent throughout that the author is putting 
together some of what he and his associates have been publishing 
during the last dozen years. This supposition might account in some 
measure for the strength as well as for the weakness of the book. Its 
strength is best revealed in its treatment of minor figures, many of 
whom have been too little known to students of our time, and in the 
extended bibliographical notes appended to the various sections. A 
writer of history has to select from past records, and it is altogether 
desirable that each should take from the files the items which he con- 
siders worth re-examination. This process is all that saves history 
from stultifying repetition. It revitalizes the familiar by giving it un- 
familiar contexts out of its own past. Otherwise the past tends more 
and more to look like the anxious present. The author unnecessarily 
apologizes for this feature of his book, even declaring in one place that 
he hopes he has finally buried some of the minor prophets. This is a 
mistake, for if future writers take no lively interest in this aspect of the 
record there will be no significant study of the history of American 
philosophy after this one. We can hardly desire a history to end all 
histories, and fortunately Schneider’s book is not such. 

The author’s selection of minor figures provides also a reliable index 
to a study of the unifying theme of the whole book and to his conception 
of philosophy. He believes that philosophy is at its best when most 
without a conscious method and distinctive subject matter. It should 
properly be employed in uttering social, political, and religious doc- 
trines after subjecting them to critical examination. All philosophical 
roads lead to utilitarian and humanistic employment. And this, I think, 
is the principal reason why his treatment of the greater names in our 
history is so often inadequate. Edwards appears mainly as the fore- 
runner of the “new light’ theological cult rather than as a student of 
the science and cosmology of the age of Newton and Locke. Emerson 
gets scant consideration for his theory of knowledge and his specu- 
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lations concerning man’s place in nature but is characterized as a critic 
of orthodoxies and mildly disapproved for his lack of interest in poli- 
tics. On the other hand, Hawthorne appears as at heart a reformer 
and government employee rather than as artist and critic. Melville gets 
well-deserved attention, but under the heading of “At Sea” it turns 
out that his cosmological views were signs of frustration and personal 
tragedy. Under the caption “Desperate Naturalism” the author groups 
Sumner, Henry Adams, E. A. Robinson, and Santayana. It is good to 
find Robinson among the philosophers where the content of some of his 
poems would place him, but he was more artist than philosopher. At 
the same time Santayana, whose high rank as a philosopher is conceded 
by the author, is nevertheless disposed of in less than six pages in 
which we are frequently reminded that he was a “sad young meta- 
physical poet” and a romantic who “looked down on society from his 
solitary, skeptical eminence,” although the reader finds almost no ac- 
count of Santayana’s “naturalism,” and one paragraph suffices for the 
“Realms of Being.” Section VII of the book, called “‘Idealisms,” though 
in many ways surprisingly good considering the author’s conception of 
philosophy, is so foreshortened as to exclude Edwards and Emerson. 
Beginning with the St. Louis group of writers it classifies idealists into 
the followers of this, that, and the other teacher without conveying a 
sense of the common features of an idealistic theory of knowledge and 
nature. More justice is done to the idealistic theory of value, but even 
here the reader could wish that aesthetic categories were more con- 
sidered even at the expense of a little less emphasis on the ethical and 
religious implications. 


The culmination of the book is found in the exposition of the rise 
and development of pragmatism, Section VIII. It is significant that 
the author calls this part ‘“‘Radical Empiricism.” The account of James 
is sympathetic and defensible and the psychological background is well 
handled ; a fair idea of the criticism of James’s early pragmatism is seen 
in its bearing upon the reconstructed version of it in Dewey’s instru- 
mentalism. The treatment of Dewey is also good even if not quite so 
good. There is much emphasis on the humanistic, social, educational 
aspects of the teaching and too little on the problems of nature. The 
account of Peirce is less adequate; there is lacking a sympathetic in- 
sight into the problems which Peirce considered more important than 
the social and religious ones. What is lacking throughout the book, and 
more especially here, is a failure to come to grips with the realistic, 
naturalistic, and scientific criticism of pragmatism and its affiliated 
hypotheses. 

In spite of all that can be said by way of negative criticism the stu- 
dent of American philosophy will welcome, use, and enjoy this book. 
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He will sometimes be annoyed by a loose-twisted syntax and puzzled 
to discover precise meanings, but he will often be rewarded by new 
light on an old subject and by the frequent reminders to profit by dust- 
ing off the old books. As a history of ideas the book suffers from loose 
and shifting definition of words like enlightenment, orthodoxy, liberal, 
conservative, progress. Orthodoxy, for example, has no constant mean- 
ing, but is only a function of some specified context. As a book of refer- 
ence it could have been greatly improved by more precise and complete 
dates of men and events. There is no consistent policy of furnishing 
even bare biographical data to give the mind temporal or geographical 
orientation. 
H. G. TOwNSEND 

University of Oregon 


THE MYTH OF THE STATE. By Ernst Cassirer. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1946. Pp. xii, 303. 


This is the last book written by Professor Cassirer, and he was 
working on it almost up to his sudden death in the spring of 1945. It 
was, however, substantially finished by him and, like his earlier book 
entitled An Essay on Man, it was written in English. As Professor 
Charles Hendel explains in his Foreword to the present volume, there 
was in the case of both works an arrangement by which a first draft 
was tc be submitted for editing and suggested revisions in the interest 
of clarity and idiomatic usage. Only the third and final part of the 
Myth was not seen by the author exactly as it is here printed, but 
Professor Hendel gives the assurance that no important changes need- 
ed to be made in the text as Professor Cassirer wrote it. 

Professor Hendel explains also the occasion for writing this book. 
Professor Cassirer’s friends and colleagues at Yale requested him to 
write something upon the present crisis of western culture. The plan 
was that he should bring to bear upon this present problem the prin- 
ciples and method of his “philosophical anthropology,” or his philoso- 
phy of culture, which had been developed rather in the light of the 
history of the Renaissance and the Enlightenment than in the light of 
the nineteenth century or the present, and without much explicit refer- 
ence to the state or the problems of politics. In response to this request 
Professor Cassirer published in Fortune (June, 1944) an article which 
gave in abbreviated form as much of the work as he had written in the 
winter of 1943-1944. The remainder was written in 1944-1945, and 
the whole was completed, as has been said, in the spring of 1945. 

The general plan of the book divides it into three parts. The first, 
entitled ““‘What is Myth?” restates Professor Cassirer’s theory of myth 
as a symbolic form and its relation to language in substantially the 
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same manner as this theory was developed in the corresponding chap- 
ters of the Essay on Men. According to this theory myth is “the art 
of expressing, and that means of organizing, [man’s] most deeply 
rooted instincts, his hopes and fears.’’ By being thus expressed fear 
(perhaps especially the fear of death) “becomes understandable and 
supportable” (p. 49). Part II is entitled “The Struggle Against Myth 
in the History of Political Theory.” Beginning with the Greeks, this 
struggle is conceived as an effort “to see the whole of human nature in 
an ethical rather than in a mythical light” (p. 60). The critical step 
was taken, according to Professor Cassirer’s theory, by Plato in the 
Republic, which “had to break the power of myth” and create “the Idea 
of the Legal State.” The tradition was continued, with modifications, 
throughout the Middle Ages and in the theory of Natural Law accepted 
in the Enlightenment. Part III is called “The Myth of the Twentieth 
Century.” The apparent failure of all the great ideals of the French 
Revolution issued in the struggle between romanticism and the En- 
lightenment, marked especially by a “new interest in history” and a 
“new conception and valuation of myth” (pp. 179-180). According to 
the first, history is made into the source of right, and according to the 
second myth is conceived as a philosophic revelation. These ideas paved 
the way for the resurgence of myth and its use in support of race and 
of the totalitarian state. The opportunity came with the chaos and 
instability that followed the first World War in Germany and the rise 
of a political leadership which was able and willing to make full use 
of the powers of propaganda and terrorism that the resurgence of myth 
placed in their hands. 

This general plan and argument is developed and elaborated with all 
the vast learning and richness of historical allusion that characterizes 
all of Professor Cassirer’s work. Indeed, the course of the argument is 
not always easy to follow because of the digressions and elaborations 
with which it is overlaid. The conclusion, however, is powerfully stated, 
and it constitutes a lesson that has struck us all with fearful force 
during the last dozen years: “What we have learned in the hard school 
of our modern political life is the fact that human culture is by no 
means the firmly established thing that we once supposed it to be... 
It could not arise until the darkness of myth was fought and overcome. 
But the mythical monsters were not entirely destroyed. ..The powers 
of myth were checked and subdued by superior forces. As long as these 
forces, intellectual, ethical, and artistic are in full strength, myth is 
tamed and subdued. But once they begin to lose their strength chaos 
is come again. Mythical thought then starts to rise anew and to pervade 
the whole of man’s cultural and social life” (pp. 297-298). 

Yet I cannot think that Professor Cassirer’s argument, in the exact 
historical form in which he develops its later stages, is convincing. The 
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third part of the book deals with only three thinkers, Carlyle, Gobi- 
neau, and Hegel. Nietzsche for some reason that is not clear is barely 
mentioned, though he is the one great philosopher that the National 
Socialists liked best to quote and were most likely to claim as their own. 
Now it is hard to believe that the three men mentioned were a solvent 
of sufficient force to bring about the disruption of European culture, 
when it suffered the stresses and strains of the period after the first 
World War. Probably Professor Cassirer did not mean literally that 
they were, yet he often speaks as if this were his meaning. Thus he 
says that “the modern defenders of fascism...could easily turn Car- 
lyle’s words into political weapons” (p. 216). But in point of fact did 
they? So far as I know the references to Carlyle in fascist writers are 
neither numerous nor important, and there was no reason why a Ger- 
man had to learn hero worship from a Scot. Gobineau, at all events, 
was certainly third-rate and does not deserve the importance that Pro- 
fessor Cassirer attaches to him, even as the forerunner of racialism. 
For that matter, direct references by National Socialists to Hegel are 
more likely to be adverse, as in Alfred Rosenberg, than favorable, 
though Gentile used his own version of Hegelianism to produce an 
ad hoc theory for Italian fascism, when Mussolini urgently demanded 
a philosophy “within the two months between now and the National 
Congress.” On the other hand, Croce, who was a better Hegelian than 
was Gentile, was the most effective Italian critic of fascism. The truth 
is that Professor Cassirer finds in the nineteenth century a climate of 
opinion whi-!. is uncongenial to him and to which he is unsympathetic. 

It is difficult also to see that Professor Cassirer’s account of fascism 
really has any close relation to his philosophy of culture. I should have 
said that that philosophy rejected in toto any such theory of culture as 
that contained in a sociology of knowledge. The moralizing of myth in 
Plato is represented by Professor Cassirer as a sheer feat of intelli- 
gence, a triumph of reason over wishful thinking and a sublimating of 
the brutal forms of the imagination. But what in reality are the “mythi- 
cal monsters”’ that were not overcome, or the “forces” of intellect that 
partly “tamed” them, and why should the processes have been re- 
versed? So far as Professor Cassirer gives any explanation it is the 
one usually given — the disruption of German society by the war, the 
destruction of the middle class by inflation, and the development of the 
techniques of Nazi propaganda. But these are simply sociological or 
economic causes, such as even a Marxist might appeal to. They hardly 
move on the same plane with the “forces intellectual, ethical, and 
artistic’ which are supposed to have tamed myth and created culture. 
But if adverse economic conditions can tear down a culture, can it be 
' Supposed that favorable conditions are irrelevant to its creation? Pro- 
fessor Cassirer’s symbolic forms exist as a rule in a highly rarefied 
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atmosphere of art and theory. It is a little disconcerting to find them 
consorting with vulgarities like inflation and propaganda. 


GEoRGE H. SABINE 
Cornell University 


THE NATURE OF METAPHYSICAL THINKING. By Doro- 
TtHyY M. Emmet. London, Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1946. Pp. xii, 
238. 


The nature of metaphysical thinking which is treated in this book is 
that of being analogical thinking ; and there are two ways according to 
the author in which thinking can be analogical and metaphysical and 
at the same time legitimate. These are, first, in “coordinating ana- 
logies,” as when an idea or concept drawn from one domain of experi- 
ence is extended beyond this domain for the purpose of interpreting 
other areas of fact or experience, and second, in “analogies of being” 
or “existential analogies,” in which an idea developed in experience 
is used in a somewhat different fashion in order to make a judgment 
about the nature of “reality,” about being or existence as it is apart 
from our minds and interpretations (pp. v, 3, 5, 12-18, 215). The 
primary concern of the work is with analogical thinking of the latter 
type, the analogies of being, and in connection with it Emmet is asking 
in effect the Kantian question, How is metaphysical knowledge possi- 
ble? If, as she insists and endeavors to show, we have “no direct ap- 
prehension of the intrinsic nature of transcendent reality” (p. 207. 
Cf. also pp. 17, 20-25, 59-63), if we know reality only as it is inter- 
preted and transmuted by the symbolic forms of perception and 
thought, how is it possible to know anything about reality as it is in 
itself? 

Her answer is substantially as follows: Though we admit that what 
we have in experience in the way of perceptions, thoughts, and so on, 
is not reality itself, this must not prevent our recognizing that experi- 
ence and its symbolic forms all arise in a situation in which we are 
related to something other than these forms or our interpretative ac- 
tivity (pp. 40, 41, 86, 91, 129, 189-191). Even verification, a form of 
experiencing dear to the hearts of phenomenalists, involves interrelated 
activities, some of which are “voluntary activities of the subject” and 
others “activities impinging on him and which he interprets” (p. 39). 
None of the processes or forms which we have in experience, whether 
in perception or thought, can be considered to be a direct apprehension 
of the nature of these latter activities or things. The world of objects 
of perceptual experience already bears the marks of mental, interpre- 
tative activity, and the most which can be said for it as a guide to the 
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nature of reality is that there is, at least sometimes, a relation of func- 
tional dependence between perceptions and relations in the external, 
real world, and that hence we may regard our perceptual experience, 
when “all possible precautions for checking it and correcting it” are 
taken, as a systematic distortion or projection in experience of certain 
processes in that world (pp. 19-25, 47-63, 85-QI, I9I-192). 

In the empirical sciences, likewise, and in the fields of history, theol- 
ogy, and metaphysics, the knowledge of reality afforded by experience 
and ideas based upon experience is never directly representative but 
only analogical (pp. 81-91, 104-105, 118-119, 166-167, 197-200, 
206-207 ). In the sciences, that there is some sort of rapport between 
our analogies, “our mental processes and the nature of the world which 
is shaping our experience,” is indicated by the capacity of these ana- 
logies in suggesting further “correlations of experiences which are 
borne out by future experience” (pp. 87, 91). Theology and meta- 
physics both are attempts to interpret deep and fundamental experi- 
ences in which one has “the strongest impression of contact with reality 
other than himself” (p. 205. Cf. also pp. 143-144). These two types 
of interpretation, or analogical thinking, differ chiefly in that theology 
is bound up with a historical tradition which is devoted to the cele- 
bration and interpretation of “the life and message of a Founder, in 
which some archetypal ‘total assertion’ about the nature of reality be- 
came articulate,’ “some new relation to the transcendent has been 
established” ; and the theology of that religious tradition makes this 
relation “the key to an interpretation of the world” (pp. 151, 155-156). 
Metaphysics, on the other hand, is not so historically or institutionally 
oriented and disciplined but relies chiefly for the justification of its 
judgments upon the criteria of coherence and comprehensiveness of 
its way of viewing the world (pp. 196, 201-202). The specification of 
these criteria of the validity of metaphysical thinking indicates some- 
thing of the close relation which obtains between the two basic types 
of metaphysical analogy, the co-ordinating and existential analogies, 
as they are employed in actual thought. The requirement of coherence 
and comprehensiveness indicates that an existential analogy must, in 
demonstrating its validity, show its capacity to function as a co-ordi- 
nating analogy. And this close relation is further emphasized by Em- 
met’s statement that the experiences which have stimulated a thinker 
into making the kind of judgments of significance or importance which 
are at the basis of co-ordinating analogies have been those “in which 
he has had the strongest impression of contact with reality other than 
himself.” 

The primary difficulty of a view of this kind, a difficulty central both 
in Emmet’s theory of metaphysical knowledge and also in the formu- 
lation of the problem which she is trying to answer with her theory, is 
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the way in which “ideas” and “realities’’ are treated as two separate 
kinds of entities, and knowledge is conceived as a kind of picturing 
or representing of the latter by the former. One obvious objection to 
such a representative theory of knowledge, which has been thoroughly 
emphasized in the history of philosophy, is that it is self-destructive. 
As a theory of the validity of metaphysical knowledge it has the pe- 
culiar characteristic that if it is true, no one can ever know it. Even 
supposing that it is sensible to speak of transcendent realities out of 
interaction with which all our experience and knowledge is generated, 
so long as our perceptions and knowledge, scientific or otherwise, are 
restricted to ideas, we can never say whether there are any such reali- 
ties, nor, if so, whether our ideas represent them well or ill. 

Emmet shows herself to be aware of this general objection, but her 
method of meeting it consists for the most part of reiterating firmly 
that transcendent realities are implicated in experience itself, since 
experience arises out of dynamic interaction with them, and that hence, 
though realities-as-we-know-them are phenomenal constructions bear- 
ing the marks of transmutation by our mental activities, we should not 
have the experience or knowledge which we do have, were there not 
realities-in-themselves. In this sense, she believes, it is correct to say 
that the transcendent is outside or beyond our categories of thought 
and explanation but not entirely outside our experience (pp. 66, 129, 
205-206). But this will not do. If all we can know are our mental 
constructions we can never know whether other things are somehow 
implicated in experience, or whether we would not have the experi- 
ence which we do have if these things did not exist. Further than this 
Emmet does not go, except in two different places in which she sug- 
gests that not only is the transcendent implicated in experience, in the 
above sense, but also our interpretation of it is controlled to some 
extent by an “awareness” of a relation between ourselves and it (pp. 
135, 213). But it seems clear that, in relation to Emmet’s theory of 
knowledge, this likewise will not do. This way of arguing for knowl- 
edge about transcendent realities can be accepted only at the expense 
of contradicting her most insistently emphasized theses concerning the 
indirect interpretative character of experience and knowledge and the 
consequent analogical character of all judgments about transcendent 
being. For if there are privileged moments in which we are aware of 
reality as it is in itself, then it is not true that all experience is indirect 
and a transmutation, and this latter view is no longer available for 
philosophical exploitation in the way of showing that if metaphysics 
and theology are indirect analogical ways of knowing, history, science, 

- and our elementary perception of material objects are in this respect 
fundamentally the same. 
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This is not to suggest that it is not true, in some important sense of 
these broad terms, that ideas do sometimes give us knowledge of reali- 
ties which are not ourselves or our own ideas, and that this knowledge 
is of things, not only as we conceive them to be, but as they are. It is 
to say, rather, and it is a by no means novel point, that attempts to 
deal with this matter and explain how it takes place must, in order to 
have much prospect of success, deal with it more carefully and subtly 
than is possible in these inapt, quasi-photographic conceptions of minds 
which somehow contain likenesses or representations of transcendent 
things. These conceptions disclose their deficiencies in various ways, 
among which one of the more striking is in their disposition to lead 
those who employ them, not to the clarification of the matters to which 
they are directed but to the curious kind of philosophical predicament 
in which it becomes more and more difficult for them to admit, because 
the metaphors forbid it, what they yet know must somehow be true, 
and what they originally set out to explain. For the avoidance of such 
unnecessary difficulties and predicaments it is therefore of the first 
importance for philosophers engaged in such inquiries to be clear about 
what they are saying and, by being clear, to guard constantly lest the 
peculiarities of their language, metaphorical or otherwise, lead them to 
conclude what neither the facts in the case justify, nor their own in- 
terest in illumination welcomes. 

In one of her few comments upon the analytic movements in con- 
temporary philosophy Emmet allows that “the preoccupation of con- 
temporary philosophy with problems of language and symbolism may 
not be entirely an evasion of larger issues” (p. 221). This is undeniably 
so, and one of the ways in which it is so is indicated in this work by 
its illustration of how an endeavor to deal with larger issues can be 
frustrated by insufficient understanding and consequent misuse of its 
own symbolic instruments. A good part of the insistence upon the 
indispensability of careful and continued analysis of fundamental philo- 
sophical expressions by those who cultivate these techniques in con- 
temporary philosophy springs from the proved capacity of these tech- 
niques in avoiding and resolving in philosophical inquiry some of the 
most persistent and tantalizing of the confusions which frequently be- 
set men in their earnest attempts to think deeply. 


FREDERICK L. WILL 
University of Illinois 
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FAITH AND REASON. By Nets F. S. Ferr£. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1946. Pp. xii, 251. 


This book is the first volume of Reason and the Christian Faith ; the 
second volume is to be Faith, Society, and the Problem of Evil. Ac- 
cording to the author, the issue between “the objective and the existen- 
tial use of reason” (p. x) is basic to the attempt to define reason and 
faith and to find a combination that gives a real place to both. Though 
he is himself a theologian, he wishes to claim for theology no privi- 
leged position; it must be an integral part of the work of “right 
reason.” The latter he defines “‘as the fullest and most consistent expla- 
nation of what is here and now actual based on the most thorough 
description of it and such reasoning beyond it as may be warranted by 
the facts found within what is here and now actual” (p. 22). The result 
(rational knowledge) is to be so understood as to leave the door open 
to any creative thinking beyond the present and to any illumination of 
reason by means of faith. While he insists that faith can and must 


contribute to our apprehension of truth, such faith must be open to: 


rational inspection and, indeed, must spring out of the knowledge sit- 
uation itself. Science, philosophy, and theology all have their distinctive 
though related contributions to make to “whole-truth” which con- 
ditions the “whole-response”’ essential to “right religion.” But science 
must not be abused by making it into false philosophy, and philosophy 
must resist the temptation to become a poor religion. 

The false philosophy which results from the abuse of science is 
naturalism, which finds in science the only use of reason that leads to 
reliable knowledge. In a philosophically valuable chapter on “The 
Circle of Science” Dr. Ferré lists thirteen limitations of scientific meth- 
od which, in his opinion, invalidate it as the exclusive use of right 
reason. The thirteen criticisms are variations on the common theme 
that there are “logical and psychological tendencies which have to be 
watched carefully all the time if we are to let science contribute its 
fullest amount of truth to whole-knowledge...” (p. 53). Failure to 
watch these tendencies, he says, leads either toward reductionism in 
metaphysics or toward agnosticism about important matters such as 
freedom, value, and meaning. 

An essential part of the author’s argument is that philosophy must 
be so conceived that it will yield rational knowledge that transcends 
the empirical. Its function in the total enterprise of right reason is “not 
to record or to establish either fact or function. It is rather to under- 
stand meanings and relations of, and in the light of, the whole’ (p. 
119). When philosophy thus does its proper job it lays the groundwork 
for religious truth. It does so by showing how the relations and mean- 
ings that are found in the actual world of process point beyond them- 
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selves to the ultimate truth which is a combination of rational knowl- 
edge and faith. “The developing organic nature of process points 
beyond itself to its Purpose” (p. 204). 

“The circle of philosophy” has three main standards: inclusiveness, 
coherence, and objectivity (pp. 115 ff.). Dr. Ferré’s emphasis on the 
objectivity of philosophy is important, for this distinguishes philosophy 
from theology. “Philosophy is essentially public knowledge” (p. 118). 
This means that philosophy must look, “as far as it is humanly 
possible, at the whole question of truth theoretically and disinterested- 
ly” (loc. cit.). Philosophy must be free from the emotional drives of 
the participator and the demands of immediate action. For this reason 
“Existential philosophy is a contradiction in terms” (loc. cit.). 

Theology, on the other hand, “is through and through existential” 
(p. 113). Existential thought “requires the deepest passions, as well 
as intellect and will” (p. 205). ““Whole-response, unavoidable, critical, 
personal, actually dominant — these are the words which characterize 
the existential” (p.150). Existential thinking is depth-thinking, involv- 
ing the needs of the whole man. It is ‘“‘whole-reaction which is whole- 


surrender” (p. 213). In brief, existential thinking is faith — the ac- 


knowledgment that man is in “the power of a Reality which decisively 
controls his life and efforts” (p. 222) and involves a personal surrender 
to the decision that “the most high” is also “the most real” (p. 206). 

We may now be prepared to see how and why theology transcends 
rational knowledge. Philosophy is objective, concerned with the actual 
world of process ; faith is subjective, an existential judgment about the 
ultimate ground of process. Theology agrees with philosophy in using 
the standards of coherence and inclusiveness, but it supplements these 
with its own distinctive methodological standards. These are the “‘selec- 
tive ideal” (p. 145), the “selective actual” (p. 148), the “existential 
ultimate” (p. 149), the “reflexive superspective” (p. 150), and “dy- 
namic self-verification” (p. 152). All these invite exposition and evalu- 
ation, but I shall comment only on the roles of the “selective ideal” 
and the “selective actual,” and of the “reflexive superspective.” 

The selective standards mean “that religious truth is to be under- 
stood in terms of the highest instance of the good within actuality...” 
(p. 145). They are the decisive clues, suggesting “the most adequate 
content, or criterion, of our existential ultimate” (loc. cit.). In short, 
faith interprets the ultimate in terms of the selective ideal and the 
selective actual. In this way the coherence of religious thought goes 
beyond what is here and now actual to include what is existentially 
taken to be the ultimate ground of process (p. 123). 

The distinction between religious truth thus conceived and rational 
knowledge is crucial with respect to the relation betwen value and 
being. Philosophy, being centered upon the actual, has no solution for 
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the problem of evil ; it can yield at most only a finite God. Only by faith 
can we affirm that what is most high is also most real. But this is an 
existential, not a rational judgment, though its content is suggested by 
rational knowledge. ‘‘Faith is the vision, suggested but not verified by 
the nature of process, or the full realization of the purpose of our 
process” (p. 125). 

The present volume reflects a wide acquaintance with the relevant 
contemporary literature and an earnest religious temper. Dr. Ferré’s 
attempt to make a place for a vital faith that will make full use of the 
results of science and philosophy deserves commendation. But it may 
be doubted that his treatment will wholly satisfy either theologians or 
philosophers. Some theologians will dissent from his definition of faith. 
To make the personal decision that the most high is also the most real 
an integral part of that definition will seem to them to identify faith 
too much with the hypostatization of the ideal. It will certainly not 
satisfy philosophers for at least three reasons. First, the author restricts 
philosophy to the “here and now” and hence excludes from the scope 
of its competence the ultimate ground of process. Second, he destroys 
the autonomy of philosophy by his doctrine of the “reflexive super- 
spective.” According to him. “the reflexive superspective” should func- 
tion as “the regulative pattern” and “‘the all-shaping principle of inter- 
pretation” (p. 151) — in other words, as the ultimate criterion of the 
true and the real. “Only that partakes of reality within the actual, in 
any eminent sense, in any true and permanent sense, which accords 
with the superspective” (loc. cit.). Finally, he puts the content of faith 
beyond rational criticism. He considers subjecting the “existential 
ultimate” to a rational criterion but rejects this suggestion as religious- 
ly inadequate (p. 182). It is true that in using the standards of the 
selective actual and the selective ideal he employs human valuation as 
a criterion for belief about the ultimate. But he does not thereby avoid 
the danger attending other versions of existential thinking which, in 
their effort to transcend the rational standpoint, fail to preserve any 
means for rationally justifying one faith rather than another. He might 
have avoided this danger had he clearly stated that the ideal and the 
actual used as clues to the nature of the ultimate were selected by 
rational criteria, but on this point he is silent. Probably the selection 
is to be made by existential decision instead. 

Certain further specific questions also seem pertinent. Does philoso- 
phy, even when liberated from the limitations of scientific method, 
necessarily issue in the sort of teleological process-metaphysics which 
Dr. Ferré employs? Is it possible that he has himself failed to guard 
adequately against the psychological and logical tendencies in his own 
position that predispose him uncritically to the sort of metaphysics that 
his “whole-truth” requires? Does right religion necessarily involve the 
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existential judgment that the most important must be the most real? 
And can this judgment really bear rational inspection, i.e., is it merely 
beyond reason or actually contrary to it? This last question raises the 
problem of evil which the author has promised to discuss in the second 
volume. 

HERMAN BRAUTIGAM 
Colgate University 


A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Vol. 1: Greece and Rome. By 
FREDERICK CopLEsToN. Westminster, Md., The Newman Book- 
shop, 1946. Pp. x, 521. 


Father Copleston begins his history of ancient philosophy with a 
statement of his purpose which is not only admirably clear but honest. 
The purpose is to supply “Catholic ecclesiastical seminaries with a 
work which should be somewhat more detailed and of wider scope than 
the text books commonly in use and which at the same time should 
endeavour to exhibit the logical development and inter-connection of 
philosophical systems” (p. v). Without more hemming and hawing, 
let us say at once that the former of these aims has been fully achieved. 
The only history of philosophy which the writer of this review has 
read that is more detailed and wider in scope is that of Bréhier. Father 
Copleston’s readers will discover in his book some of the least known 
of pagan writers, men like Albinus, Apollonius of Tyana, Numenius, 
and others who are usually remembered merely as names in the cata- 
logues of Diogenes Laertius. 

The trouble begins when one faces the second part of his program. 
The “logical development and inter-connection of philosophical sys- 
tems” may simply turn into a confusion between historical and logical 
affiliation. It was, of course, an assumption of the Hegelian school of 
historians that the two were one, but since the Hegelian logic was able 
to call the contradictory of a proposition a logical development, almost 
any idea might be said to be “connected” with any other. And indeed it 
was. But in writing a history of philosophy — or of any other set of 
ideas — is it not just as important to show the illogical developments 
as the logical? Is it not of the greatest interest that at least four con- 
flicting philosophical “schools” claimed Socrates as their founder? 
Is it not of historical interest that Hegelianism itself split into two 
divergent branches? Should not a historian point out that it was possi- 
ble for Stoics and Epicureans to find an identical good in radically 
conflicting systems? By aiming at the logical development of ideas, one 
may at times, it is true, have the good luck to be true to historical fact ; 
for instance, there is clearly a logical development between parts of 
Locke’s Essay and Berkeley’s Principles. But more frequently one 
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falls into the trap of stating that what a philosopher “must have meant” 
is what he really meant. That trap is, as everyone ought to know by 
now, baited with the delicious and apparently irresistible lure of the 
Kerngedanke. The historian, possibly because of Aristotle’s method 
of treating his predecessors, possibly because of Hegel, simply takes 
it for granted that every philosopher has (a) one main idea which 
develops into a system covering everything which his imagination can 
take in, and (b) that he can be shown to be consistent in the exposition 
of that main idea. When the philosophy under study is one of those 
which modern tradition has sanctified as “great,” the historian subject 
to this weakness will go to the most extreme twisting of texts and, as 
has happened in the case of Plato, to accepting the shakiest of evidence 
to prove his point. 

Father Copleston (p. vi) is unusually frank about his purpose. He 
knows that no historian can write about everything that ever happened, 
and that historiography depends upon selection. He is a Jesuit father; 
he is writing for Catholic seminarists ; he believes in what he calls the 
“transcendental.” He admits that he is going to write “from the scho- 
lastic point of view,” which actually amounts, it should be said, to little 
more than treating ancient philosophy as a praeparatio evangelica. 
How seriously he believes all that those two words have implied in the 
past is questionable. And indeed, it is true that certain tenets of certain 
pagan schools must have made Christianity seem less strange to Greeks 
and Romans, especially since so many of the early Fathers used the 
pagan writers for their own purposes. But since he nowhere states 
explicitly what he does mean by using Eusebius’ phrase, we need as- 
sume no more than that he is trying to point out the history of those 
notions which were taken over in somewhat modified form, and with 
vastly different connotations, by thinkers like St. Augustine. It should 
not, however, be forgotten that for men living in modern times the 
definition of Christianity is much simpler than it would have been for 
a pagan living in the fifth century. We have a tendency to forget the 
number of years which passed before the authoritative distinction be- 
tween orthodoxy and heresy was established. Would one call Gnostics 
Christians? Marcionites? Montanists? Manichees? Was Tertullian a 
Christian when he was “erroneous’’? It is not only probable, but, one 
might imagine, certain that Father Copleston would call only those 
thinkers and those thoughts Christian which have been termed Chris- 
tian in the tradition of the Roman Catholic Church. Christian philoso- 
phy for him, since he is a Thomist, is a fairly definite set of ideas. But 
for those of us who are not so fortunate, it is a confused mass of con- 
flicting dogmas whose only similarity is the general name which they 
have borne. And since the pagan philosophies prepared the way for 
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heterodoxy as efficiently as for orthodoxy, the pathos of the praeparatio 
evangelica is a little less strong for us than for him. 

It should also be of interest to readers that its author has relied very 
heavily on the studies of such men as Burnet and Taylor, neglecting 
historians on this side of the water who have given reasons for believ- 
ing that some of Burnet’s and Taylor’s interpretations are not so reli- 
able as we used to believe. For this reason he accepts the authenticity 
of some of the Platonic Epistles, using the second, sixth, and seventh 
(pp. 178, 224 f.) for points of doctrine, and the seventh (pp. 128 ff.) 
for biographical details. In the opinion of the writer of this notice, 
none of the Epistles is any more genuine than any of the others, and 
the whole body seems of a piece with the letters of Socrates and Dio- 
genes. But, it is true, Father Copleston has Taylor on his side. Again, 
(pp. 193 ff.) he follows Taylor in interpreting the Platonic ideas as 
numbers. This reviewer would prefer to follow the Dialogues. He also 
(p. 130) declares that “Plato himself gave lectures and his hearers 
took notes.” “It is important to notice,” he continues, “that these lec- 
tures were not published, and that they stand in contrast to the dia- 
logues, which were published works meant for ‘popular’ reading.” 
Cherniss has pointed out — what should have required no pointing out 
whatsoever — that there is no evidence that Plato ever gave more than 
one lecture, and that the whole legend of an esoteric doctrine is nothing 
more than legend. 

Father Copleston’s own philosophical beliefs induce him to make 
appraisals of the ideas whose history he is relating which may seem 
innocent enough — for so many other people have made them that they 
no longer shock us — but which are in essence antihistorical. Why, for 
instance (p. 201), say that the “Platonic Theory of Forms constitutes 
an enormous advance on pre-Socratic Philosophy?’ The enormous 
advance turns out to be a breaking away from “the de facto material- 
ism” of the pre-Socratics ; to call it an advance is simply to say that the 
historian agrees with it. It is not an advance in the sense of its being 
a more successful attempt to solve a problem which preceding philoso- 
phies had failed to solve, for the reason that the preceding philosophies 
in question, as far as we know, never tackled it. Again, in speaking of 
Plato’s censure of the poets, with which he agrees though thinking that 
Plato went too far (p. 227), he flatly states, “To speak of the absolute 
rights of Art is simply nonsense, and Plato was quite justified in not 
letting himself be disturbed by any such trashy considerations.” But 
who was there to advance the trashy considerations in question? Does 
Plato mention any art-for-art’s-sake school in Athens? (Moreover, if 


*For a simple account by Cherniss of the evidence, see his Riddle of the Early 
Academy, Berkeley, 1945, Lecture 1. The notes to this lecture indicate not only 
the scholars who spread the legend, but also those who have combatted it. 
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the doctrine in question is simply nonsense, why did some very intelli- 
gent people advance it?) When he treats of Plato’s proposal for a 
program of eugenics, he inserts a half-page on how abhorrent such 
proposals are to “all true Christians’ and excuses their author on the 
ground that “he lived at a period anterior to the presentation of the 
Christian ideals and principles” (p. 230). He feels it incumbent to 
point out that Plato’s “provisions concerning the superintendence of 
married relations by the State are hardly acceptable to us” (p. 236), 
but though the antecedent of “us” can be only Roman Catholics, as 
far as I know, the Church has never denied to those states which have 
listened to it the right to forbid divorce. Treating of Aristotle’s meta- 
physics, he points out that “we” need a combination of both Aris- 
totelianism and Platonism; “‘Plato’s Demiurge must be identified with 
the Aristotelian vénots vonoews, the eternal Forms must be referred 
to God; and Aristotle’s doctrine of the concrete universal must be 
accepted, together with the Aristotelian doctrine of abstraction” (p. 
298). But might one not suggest that we have no way of identifying 
Plato’s Demiurge with the véno.s vonoews ; that if the eternal forms 
are “referred” to God, they cease to be Plato’s eternal forms, and so 
on for the other two needs. Such feats of legerdemain may preserve 
certain words at best ; they cannot preserve the ideas which the words 
stand for. One might just as well say that because Spinoza took over 
a Cartesian vocabulary and the geometrical method, he “preserved” 
Descartes’s substance. In terminating his discussion of Aristotle’s 
metaphysics, Father Copleston says, “From what has been said, it 
should be apparent that Aristotle’s notion of God was far from satis- 
factory” (p. 318). Does this mean anything more than that Aristotle 
used the word “God” in a manner which was not that of St. Thomas 
Aquinas? But why should he have? And what human being, especially 
what student in a Jesuit seminary, is likely to think he would have? 
In a similar fashion, Aristotle is said to have “lacked a proper concept 
of duty” (p. 339). But if by “proper” one means “Christian,” the lack 
would be surprising only to one who thought that possessing the true 
faith was indifferent to one’s philosophical ideas. His treatment of Aris- 
totle’s ideas on slavery (p. 353) is downright wrong; Aristotle does 
not “canonize” the system of slavery at all; believing that some people 
are born without reason, he said that such ought to be slaves. But 
according to the “system of slavery,” men were enslaved regardless of 
their rational powers. One might raise the question whether any man 
is actually born without rationality ; one might also ask whether such 
anthropoids should be enslaved ; but if the response to the second ques- 
tion was affirmative, that would not be a canonization of the system of 
slavery as it existed in Athens. In a comparison of the philosophies of 
Plato and Aristotle, Father Copleston falls into pure Hegelianism, 
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calling the former “thesis” and the latter ‘“‘antithesis” “which need to 
be reconciled in a higher synthesis, in the sense that the valuable and 
true elements in both need to be harmoniously developed in a more 
complete and adequate system than the single system of either phi- 
losopher taken in isolation” (p. 372). I am not quite sure that I know 
what a philosophical system is, but the word “‘system’’ would seem to 
indicate something like a system of geometry, a logical set of assertions 
with premises and conclusions which follow from them. The way to 
produce a system which differs from another system would appear to 
be to change one’s premises. But in that case the two initial systems 
have disappeared and have not been synthesized at all. One might as 
well argue that because the miasma theory of the spread of malaria 
and the night-air theory both “imply” that one should sleep with one’s 
windows closed, they have become synthesized in the mosquito theory 
which tells you merely to put screens in your windows. The synthesis 
to which Father Copleston refers was attempted, he says (p. 377), in 
Neoplatonism, ‘“‘an attempt which has been repeated in the course of 
both mediaeval and modern philosophy.” Now it is true that Plotinus 
says himself that he is but an interpreter of the ancients, and there are 
in the Enneads ideas which probably came to him not only from Plato 
and Aristotle but also from some of the Stoics. But when Plotinus, for 
instance, says that the Platonic categories apply to the Intelligible 
World and the Aristotelian to the Sensible World — the example is 
mine, not Father Copleston’s — he is not producing a higher synthesis 
in the Hegelian sense; he is simply limiting (and reinterpreting) the 
scope of two ancient theories. 

None of these interpretations will do much harm to the reader of 
this very scholarly book. Most of them are put in parentheses, as if 
they were inserted to warn the seminarists that they must not be taken 
in by the pagans. They could be removed, and a history of ancient 
philosophy ad usum infidelium would result which would be head and 
shoulders above the usual histories. For its author, even while relying 
on certain secondary sources, which he modestly admits, very carefully 
gives references to original documents and, what is unusual in text- 
books, cites the actual Greek and Latin when needed. He obviously 
knows the ancient literature well and, if he had not felt himself obliged 
to be a modern Eusebius, he had the knowledge to write a genuine 
history. On the other hand, he is too given to periodizing and general- 
izing. As an example of the former, we refer to the statement (p. 472) 
that Neoplatonism was really the “‘intellectualist reply to the contempo- 
rary yearning for salvation, those spiritual aspirations of the individual, 
which are so marked a feature of the period.” If the period referred to 
is the third century, we have the following Greek writers who were 
presumably alive at that time: Alexander Aphrodisiensis, Athenaeus, 
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Clement of Alexandria, Diogenes Laertius, Herodianus, Longinus, 
Philostratus, Peisander, Plotinus, Porphyry, Sextus Empiricus, Ti- 
maeus the Sophist. Among the Latin writers of the same century we 
have Arnobius, Callistratus, Censorinus, Commodianus, Cyprian, Jul- 
ius Valerius, Minucius Felix, Nemesianus, Novatian, Solinus, Tertul- 
lian, and Ulpian. Of these the Christian writers no doubt had a yearn- 
ing for personal salvation; possibly the Neoplatonists did too. But I 
have not been able to find much trace of such a yearning in the works 
of Alexander, Athenaeus, Diogenes Laertius, Philostratus, Sextus 
Empiricus, Solinus, or Ulpian. It would be absurd to push the inquiry 
further by extending the limits of the period, for as soon as one stops 
to think, one realizes that (a) probably at all periods some men, e.g., 
the Pythagoreans and Orphics and the initiates in the mystery cults, 
to say nothing of the various Socratics who were looking for “peace 
of mind,” had the same yearning; and (b) if the writers of the early 
Christian centuries began to show more of it, it is because the works 
of non-Christians and anti-Christians have so largely perished. 

As an example of his generalizations one may refer to Father Cop- 
leston’s remarks about the Greeks. “It would not occur to any genuine 
Greek that a man could be a perfectly good man if he stood apart from 
the State” (p. 223). Were the Cynics therefore sham Greeks? “The 
Greek prejudice against trade and commerce...” (p. 234 f.) ; how 
does Father Copleston think the Athenian treasury was kept full ? Even 
Aristotle in the Politics inveighs only against retail trade, and Father 
Copleston himself, citing the anecdote that Thales made money through 
a corner on olives (p. 22), says that it was a story “of the type easily 
fathered on a Sage or Wise Man.” If there had been any prejudice 
against trade or commerce, would this story have been fathered on a 
sage? Plato’s theory of the State as “promoting the good life of man,” 
is also called ‘the Greek view of the State” (p. 242). Would it not 
be more accurate, and less misleading, to call it “a Greek view of the 
State”? The difference may seem too meticulous, but it is about time 
that someone woke up to the fact that the Greeks were just as divided 
in their opinions about things as other people ; that even in the pitiful 
fragments of their literature which survive, we see these differences; 
that therefore there was no “Greek view” of anything; there were 
simply the views of a number of Greeks. It is particularly important to 
emphasize this now when we are constantly being belabored by the 
laudatores temporis acti for our “confusion” and “bewilderment” and 
“lack of unity.” No group of men was ever more confused and be- 
wildered, if these terms mean “at odds with one another,” than the 
very earliest disciples of Plato, and indeed the Dialogues themselves 
are eloquent testimony to the diversity of ideas and the intellectual con- 
flicts which made Athens the center of Greek intellectual life. One can 
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have but the highest praise of Father Copleston’s erudition; it is too 
bad that he could not have put it to writing a really original study of 
ancient philesophical ideas. 


GerorGE Boas 
The Johns Hopkins University 


DE LA JUSTICE. Par Cu. PErELMAN. Bruxelles, Office de Publi- 
cité, 1945. Pp. 84. 


This essay marches conscientiously from dubious premises to a 
trivial conclusion. 

Some men think that justice consists in treating everybody alike — 
others that benefits should be apportioned in accordance with intrinsic 
merit; some men believe in the justice of special privileges for an 
élite — others maintain that justice means nothing more than con- 
formity to the laws of the society. What are we to conclude from such 
violent and irreconcilable disagreements? That some of the opinions 
are wrong and others right — that some men act unjustly, whatever 
their protestations of affection for the ideai? Not a bit of it. “Justice” 
is an ambiguous term—and ambiguous because emotive—and emotive 
because linked to a preferred scale of value; and of course there is no 
sense in rational discussion of values. Here are the dubious premises. 

We set out, then, to find the common element in all the conflicting 
conceptions of justice. Nor is it hard to say what this common element 
is. All conceptions of justice agree in calling for equality of treatment 
of persons belonging to one and the same category of the application 
of justice (or “essential” category). The Nazi wants equal treatment 
for the Herrenvolk ; the aristocrat asks nothing for himself that he 
would not demand for his peers; the religious fanatic wants all un- 
believers alike to roast in hell. All of them share the same conception 
of “formal justice” — for all, without exception, believe in equal treat- 
ment of all the members of some category. They differ, alas, in their 
notions of “concrete justice” —in their manner of selecting the cate- 
gories within which equality of treatment shall prevail. That is an 
unfortunate consequence of their failure to see eye to eye with respect 
to values — and no concern of the logical analyst. Here is the trivial 
conclusion. 

How can a man commit a formal injustice on this view? So long as 
his conduct toward others conforms to some rule, no matter how arbi- 
trary or complicated, he will necessarily be treating alike all those indi- 
viduals between whom his rule fails to discriminate. If a judge always 
pardons an offence of one of his own relations, he is formally just — 
for he is giving equal treatment to the members of the category deter- 
mined by his rule; if an examiner assigns high grades to candidates 
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whose writing is legible, he too is formally just; if a dictator sets him- 
self above the law, permitting conduct in himself forbidden of all others 
he is still formally just. Formal justice reduces to consistency of ap- 
plication of some rule, no matter which — a most accommodating and 
flexibie notion. 

If our author had proved that nothing more than this empty husk 
of justice could be found to be approved by all men, his conclusion 
would have considerable importance. But his premises were presented 
dogmatically. What his procedure shows, to my mind, is that when 
abstraction is made from all ethical content of a specifically ethical no- 
tion such as that of justice, nothing remains of any importance. Formal 
justice is not merely blind but invisible. 

Max BLAcK 
Cornell University 


SCIENCE AND FREEDOM. By Lyman Bryson. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. xii, 191. 


The common reader, to whom this unassuming essay is addressed, 
will find it free from technical jargon, supported by useful references 
to good books — and written in a style which is clear, vigorous, and 
stimulating. In short, I judge it to be an exemplary illustration of that 
type of “interpretation of knowledge to the general populace” for which 
Dr. Bryson makes an eloquent plea (p. 138). 

But if all of this is not old stuff for the professional philosopher, he 
ought to be ashamed of himself. Dr. Bryson is arguing for “the use of 
the scientific method in understanding human behavior” (p. viii). 
Scientific method is here to be taken as that conception of it which is 
accepted by contemporary empiricists, positivists, and pragmatists alike 
—a tentative, self-correcting process for organizing experience by 
means of concepts operationally defined and publicly verifiable. In a 
society sufficiently well educated to recognize the obvious, it would be 
unnecessary to argue that scientific method, so conceived, has results 
to offer of the greatest value in the field of the social studies no less 
than in that of the physical sciences. But Dr. Bryson is no doubt right 
in detecting a current “revulsion” against science, and his essay is a 
welcome instrument in the constant struggle against obscurantism and 
irrationality. 

Whether his sharp separation between moral and scientific questions 
is quite happy a notion is arguable. By choosing to take freedom as a 
“postulated” or “assumed” ultimate value, he leaves out of explicit 
consideration some of the questions (e.g., as to the kinds of freedom 
worth having) which many would regard as inextricably bound up 
with the proper use of scientific method in social affairs. It is a pity 
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that his book did not contain some explicit discussion of the extent to 
which it is possible to be reasonable or intelligent about the “ultimate 
ends” here postulated. It is not to be supposed, however, that Dr. 
Bryson is trying to be “ethically neutral” or is engaged in a hypo- 
thetical analysis of the procedures which would lead to the attainment 
of freedom by those who might, for reasons undiscussed, desire it. On 
the contrary. Many a reader will warm to the author, even when he 
disagrees with the details of the argument, for his eloquent profession 
of a generous and tolerant liberalism, now unfortunately regarded as 
démodé in some advanced circles. 


Max Back 
Cornell’ University 


PAINTING AND PAINTERS. How to Look at a Picture, Giotto 
to Chagall. By LionELLO VENTURI. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1945. Pp. xxii, 250, 53 figs. 


The author’s philosophy of art has been described in earlier books, 
one of which, Art Criticism Now, was reviewed by Professor T. M. 
Greene.! The present volume contains not a further elucidation of his 
aesthetics but a demonstration of its operation through the analysis 
of groups of separate paintings by different artists. A listing of the first 
two groups will make clear the organization of material: Chapter 1, 
“God and Man,” Giotto’s Joaquin (sic) and the Shepherds, and the 
detail of a head of Christ from Padua, an anonymous master’s head 
of Christ (the detail of a crucifixion), Berlinghieri’s St. Francis, and 
Simone Martini’s Annunciation ; Chapter 2, “The Discovery of Man,” 
Masaccio’s Expulsion, Piero della Francesca’s Resurrection, Antonio 
Pollaiuolo’s Rape of Dejanira (sic), Botticelli’s Spring, and Leonardo’s 
Virgin of the Grotto. Each example is given a full-page illustration. 

Whether or not the author’s demonstration lends further validity 
to his theory is for the philosopher to determine. Students of art, at 
any rate, will find his analyses and criticisms of the paintings very 
stimulating, enlightening, and frequently convincing; they cannot fail 
to have their own critical powers sharpened and their understanding 
enriched by Venturi’s penetrating observations. In such criticism the 
book makes a valuable contribution indeed, and one wishes there were 
more like it. 

Nevertheless the historian of art whose approach to the subject 
inclines rather towards anthropology than aesthetics will regret that 
this criticism is simply the means to an end (the definition of art) 
rather than an end in itself, and may suspect, rightly or wrongly, that 


* Philos. Rev., LI (1942), 612-614. 
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the author’s attempt to define art absolutely is merely the modern 
version of that old search for an absolute beauty which Venturi himself 
follows Croce in rejecting.? Even taking the author as he comes, one 
may justly complain that understanding is made more difficult by the 
apparent preference for, rather than avoidance of, abstract terms and 
expressions and by the use of certain trick turns of phrase such as 
“Masaccio] was concrete even in his abstractions” (p. 38), and 
“Picasso is perhaps more, but in many ways he is less, than an artist” 
(p. 209). Sentences like the following leave the grubby historian some- 
what groggy: “The artist has created a new vision of reality, different 
from what we see in reality, but as convincing as reality itself, and 
coinciding with it in the infinite” (re Van Gogh, p. 173). They hardly 
further Venturi’s claim in his Art Criticism Now that “the final step 
in the history of art must be and is art criticism.” Granting the sub- 
jective nature of his analyses (which he might not do) one finds too 
much read into certain paintings (re Masaccio, p. 40; Titian, p. 113; 
Van Gogh, p. 191), and he repeats the time-worn misconception that 
the optical mixture of blue and yellow results in the perception of 
green. There is a wrong line substituted as the last of a paragraph on 
p. 188, and the word “lateral” on p. 189, line 25 is incomprehensible 
if correct. 

But one should stress rather that there is much that is intellectually 
stimulating and thought-provoking in the book. It is in tribute to its 
possession of these qualities and not in criticism that these questions 
come to mind in conclusion: has one not already entered the realm of 
an “art for art’s sake’ (which Venturi elsewhere deprecates) when 
this is said of a Cézanne still life: “Freedom of imagination had at- 
tained in modern painting such force, that even an apple became a 
proper vehicle for an artist’s desire for the sublime” (p. 188) ; and in 
the application of the author’s criteria of art, does one not end, not 
with two separate groups of objects clustered about the poles of art 
and nonart, but with a line of objects linking the two poles in a series 
of unbroken gradation? 

F. O. WAAGE 
Cornell University 





? Art Bulletin, XXVI (1944), p. 272. 
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LANGUAGE AND MYTH. By Ernst Cassirer. Trans. by Sus- 
ANNE K. LANGER. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1946. Pp. 103. 


The translation which Susanne Langer has prepared of Ernest 
Cassirer’s Sprache und Mythos forms an excellent introduction to 
Cassirer’s conception of symbolic activity. It brings the reader at once 
to the significant contribution which Cassirer has made to semiotic: 
the insistence that the modes of symbolism found in language, myth, 
and art must be understood within the context of human creativity, 
and not regarded as imposed on man by an external world. Many 
contemporary semioticians have restricted their attention to the sym- 
bols of natural science; Cassirer has been a major figure in widening 
the province of semiotic by directing attention to those symbols which 
do not report on what exists, but which spring from our concerns, 
tensions, struggle, and growth. Seen in this light myth, for instance, 
is not inferior science but a “concentration and heightening of single 
sensory experience,” a “focusing of all forces in a single point.” Its 
explanation is not to be sought in what it discloses about a nonhuman 
world, but in the function it performs within human activity. 

The widened exploration of symbolic forms is now under way. The 
work of Whitehead, Richards, Burke, Urban, and Langer is evidence. 
Cassirer, however, is the major historical figure in this transition. The 
Philosophie der symbolischen Formen is a work of enduring impor- 
tance, and deserves translation in its complete form. Sprache und 
Mythos takes us behind the sciences, shows us Cassirer’s thought in 
its germinal phases. 

CHARLES Morris 
University of Chicago 


ROUSSEAU, KANT, GOETHE. Two Essays. By Ernst CassIRer. 
Trans. from the German by JAMEs GUTMANN, PAUL OsKAR 
KRISTELLER, AND JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, JR. Princeton, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1945. Pp. 98. 


These two essays by Ernst Cassirer make the first volume of a series 
edited under the chairmanship of Professor Randall and called “The 
History of Ideas Series.”’ In his Preface the author says that they may 
be regarded as a sort of introduction to his volume on Die Philosophie 
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der Aufklarung, since they are designed to illustrate the culture of the 
eighteenth century and the climate of opinion from which this culture 
arose. The two essays deal respectively with Rousseau and Kant, Kant 
and Goethe. Their purpose is to show the points of contact, in spite of 
wide diversities of personality and interest, between the thought of the 
three men named. In the one case the purpose is to analyze the un- 
questionable impression, affirmed by Kant himself, which Rousseau 
made upon the German thinker. This Professor Cassirer finds in the 
belief that the essential element in man lies in his ethical nature. Both 
men were “enthusiasts for the pure idea of right” (p. 57). Professor 
Cassirer regards as exaggerated the interpretation of Rousseau as a 
sentimentalist. In the case of Goethe the point of contact with Kant 
was in the part of the Critique of Judgment which deals with teleology 
in biology and with the parallel treatment of teleology and art in that 
work. The essays have all the brilliance and learning that one associates 
with all of Professor Cassirer’s work, and the English of the trans- 
lation bears no marks of the German source. 
GeorceE H. SABINE 

Cornell University 


THE DOCTRINE OF GOD IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
FICHTE. By Russett WarREN STINE. Philadelphia, The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1945. Pp. 87. 


This doctoral dissertation undertakes to expound in some seventy 
pages the conception of God or the Absolute in the philosophy of 
Fichte. “Fichte has often been thought to have expressed himself so 
loosely that his precise meanings were hidden in vague generalities,” 
Dr. Stine remarks. “A careful study of the works of Fichte, however, 
reveals that while the terminology varies, he was constantly seeking 
to express the same fundamental thoughts.”’ There can be little doubt, 
on the evidence supplied in this thesis, that Dr. Stine has made a careful 
study of the works of Fichte. But while he may have succeeded in 
discerning the same fundamental thoughts behind the vague generali- 
ties, he has not succeeded in communicating them, to this reviewer at 
least. This is partly no doubt because the Idea of God, or the Absolute, 
is so central to Fichte’s whole tortuously conceived philosophy that the 
attempt to expound it systematically in this brief compass was hazard- 
ous at best. A further difficulty is found in the method of exposition 
employed. Dr. Stine depends far too extensively on long quotations 
from Fichte to make his meaning plain, and these quotations are fre- 
quently more puzzling than illuminating. The terminology does indeed 
vary, and no effective attempt is made to chart any clear path through 
the tangled verbiage. A few items stand out relatively clearly. “The 
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moral man is God” seems something we might tie to, if we did not 
know that this startling dictum was, like the rest of Fichte’s pro- 
nouncements on this subject, to be construed in a “philosophical” sense 
which robs it of its apparent religious significance. More revealing, 
perhaps, and profoundly true as a bit of self-knowledge on Fichte’s 
part, if not as a contribution to the philosophy of religion, is this: “In 
your conception of God, you see your own conception: in the image 
of His life you see your own process of His life. What you see is always 
yourself.” Apart from such nuggets as this, Dr. Stine’s monograph 
offers little help to the reader not already well acquainted with Fichte, 
and adds nothing important by way of comment or interpretation to 
what scholarship in this field had already established. 
ArTHUR E. Murpuy 

Cornell University 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHIC ADDRESSES, 1700-1900. Edited 
by JosepH L. Blau. New York, Columbia University Press, 1946. 
Pp. xii, 761. 


Twenty-five orations and two selections from other literature go 
to make up this large volume. It is offered as a source book for the 
use of college students. All except four of the selections are dated 
between 1820 and 1880. From this period of sixty years the editor has 
gleaned from platform and pulpit what he considers representative of 
American philosophy. It is to be assumed that students would read 
much not found in this volume, for certainly most of our philosophical 
literature is elsewhere. The oratory of the mid-nineteenth century is 
a barren field from which to harvest philosophical ideas, and the har- 
vest is therefore small. There are three sections: (1) Philosophy of 
American Culture, (II) Philosophy of Science, (III) Philosophy of 
Religion. The classification indicates the editor’s conception of phi- 
losophy. The Jacksonian era was voluble on such topics, and therefore 
it is useful to have at hand a sampling of popular expressions of that 
mood. An anthology of verse, or of newspaper editorials, or of legal 
documents would serve much the same purpose in portraying the 
prevalent opinions. The editor’s contribution to the volume is found 
in brief introductory pages in which he digests the contents and guides 
the reader in the interpretation of each selection. An index is added 
which is one of the most useful parts of the book, for it enables the 
reader to find the more eloquent passages readily. 

H. G. TowNsEND 
University of Oregon 
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LIVING ISSUES IN PHILOSOPHY. By Harotp H. Titus. New 
York, American Book Company, 1946. Pp. xi, 436. 


To implement the current demand that “philosophy should be made 
intelligible to as many students and other members of the community 
as possible, and that it should play a more vital role in shaping world 
affairs” (p. iii), Professor Titus has written an introductory textbook 
of which the explicit aims are clarity, teachability, comprehensiveness, 
and a concern for “living issues” in philosophy. Clarity is secured 
through a simple and straightforward style with a minimal amount 
of technical terminology. Aid to the instructor is provided by the 
organization of the book into a large number (26) of short chapters, 
each complete with questions, projects, and recommended readings. In 
comprehensiveness the book resembles the well-known texts of Cun- 
ningham, Drake, or Patrick. Part One (“The World in Which We 
Live’) provides a modicum of scientific background for the discussion 
of contemporary problems in the natural sciences. Part Two (“Man 
and His Place in the World’’) considers the traditional problems of 
the mind, the mind-body relationship, and human freedom; there are 
brief chapters on the epistemological problems of the sources, the 
nature, and the validity of knowledge. Part Three (“The Types of 
Philosophy”) deals with materialism, idealism, pragmatism, and real- 
ism. Part Four (“The Realm of Values’) provides brief introductions 
to aesthetics, ethics, and the philosophy of religion. Part Five (“The 
Social Scene’’) surveys interpretations of history and some contempo- 
rary social problems, chiefly that of “individualism versus collectiv- 
ism.” It is in this last section and in an introductory chapter on the 
place of philosophy in liberal education that the chief novelties are to 
be found, and that an unusual concern for “living issues” is evidenced. 

Professor Titus’ own theistic position is not obtrusive; by the con- 
ventional textbook criterion of impartiality, he has written a good 
book. But one wonders if what we need in philosophical instruction is 
another impartial textbook. Is not the perennial appeal of the classics, 
and their stimulating value even for the beginning student, due to this: 
that they were written not as surveys of the field of philosophy but as 
arguments for definite philosophies? 

Mitton H. WILLIAMS 
Syracuse University 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PHILOSOPHY. By As- 
RAHAM EpeEL. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1946. Pp. 
xii, 275. 

In this new text for an introductory course in philosophy, Abraham 

Edel analyzes three problems: the problem of method in science and 
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philosophy, which is solved in terms of operationalism ; the problem of 
man and the self; and the problem of human values. Though the an- 
swer to the problem of method in terms of operationalism provides 
appropriate naturalistic solutions to the problem of man and his values, 
the analysis of democracy is typical of the treatment of the more practi- 
cal issues in its failure seriously to examine and weigh the views of 
those who would completely reject the values on which democracy 
rests. 
Stuart M. Brown, Jr. 

Cornell University 


RELIGION OF A SCIENTIST. Selections from Gustav TH. 
FECHNER. Edited and trans. by WALTER Lowrie. New York, 
Pantheon Books, 1946. Pp. 282. 


Within very modest scope, Dr. Lowrie manages to include bio- 
graphical, bibliographical, and other relevant material, as well as a 
skillful abridgment of the over three thousand pages devoted by Fech- 
ner to an exposition of his religious beliefs and doctrines. A panpsy- 
chist and vitalist, stoutly opposed to scientific determinism and ma- 
terialism, Fechner was not a systematic philosopher but rather associ- 
ated his profoundly held religious convictions more or less directly 
with his scientific theories. For scientific knowledge, no less than re- 
ligion, “depends in the last resort upon faith” (p. 87) ; and, in general, 
faith supplements and reaches out beyond knowledge towards those 
“highest and last things” — belief in God, in immortality, in salvation 
—which are man’s chief concern. Induction and analogy are the 
methods by which this noted scientist seeks to render his specifically 
religious faith plausible to others —the same induction and analogy 
by which he supports his panpsychism and vitalism in the realm of 
science. Thus he made himself a leading exponent of religious empiri- 
cism and exerted a profound influence upon William James. Sincere 
indeed and lofty is Fechner’s faith; but it must also be said that his 
“magnificent speculations” as Dr. Lowrie enthusiastically calls them, 
are, to paraphrase an acute remark of Wundt’s, if “not fantastical” 
at any rate “full of fantasy.” 


H. R. SMART 
Cornell University 


GENERAL BIOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY OF ORGANISM. 
By Ratpy STAYNER LILutr. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1945. Pp. 215. 


In this book, Dr. Lillie, eminent biologist and trustee of the Marine 
Biological Laboratory, takes a stand against all purely mechanistic 
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interpretations of life and presents the thesis that a living organism 
is a psychophysical unity, and that this fact ultimately implies a pan- 
psychistic monism for nature as a whole. Most of the well-known 
antimechanistic arguments are marshaled in support of this thesis; 
but they are not always fully developed, nor are the basic objections 
to the panpsychistic thesis analyzed or refuted. It is simply asserted, 
for example, that only teleological factors can account for adaptive 
evolution ; no refutation of such arguments as those presented by Julian 
Huxley is even attempted. The metaphysical monism enunciated in 
Chapter II of the present book is contradicted by arguments and as- 
sertions in later chapters, and the effectiveness of Lillie’s argument as 
a whole is often destroyed by tedious repetitions. 
W. H. WERKMEISTER 

University of Nebraska 


NO VOICE IS WHOLLY LOST. Writers and Thinkers in War 
and Peace. By Harry SLocHower. New York, Creative Age Press, 


1945. Pp. xx, 404. 


Mr. Slochower has attempted to give form to the literature and phi- 
losophy of the “chaotic period” between World Wars. Employing the 
techniques and criteria of Marxism and Freudianism with little thought 
of their mutually exclusive bases and implications, he analyzes on the 
one hand those writers who surrender absolutes for individualism, and 
on the other those who embrace the former at the loss of the latter, 
Kafka, Wolfe, and Dewey being representative of the first, and Speng- 
ler and Fallada of the second. His hope for the future is placed in some 
vague Hegelian synthesis called dialectic humanism, only dimly fore- 
shadowed in Eliot, Mann, and Malraux. 

By far the most valuable feature of the book is an extensive bibli- 
ography. 

E. N. Hayes 
Union College 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE IMITATION OF GOD IN PLATO. 
By CuLBert GEROW RUTENBER. New York, King’s Crown Press, 
1946. Pp. vi, 115.— The author finds that in Plato’s later dialogues 
emphasis shifts from the doctrines of forms to the cosmic role of God. 
Ranging himself with those scholars who consider Plato’s God a 
self-moving soul, he attempts to show how this ensouled God, rather 
than motionless forms, serves as the object of imitation for living 
and moving beings. The author finds a related shift from world- 
withdrawal to world-affirmation and accounts for it in terms of the 
imitation of a God who unites in himself the contemplative and the 
active life. 


OUR PART IN THIS WORLD. Interpretations by Fetrx ADLER. 
Selections by Horace L. Frisess. Anniversary Ed. New York, 
King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. x, 93.— To commemorate the seven- 
tieth anniversary of the Ethical Culture Movement, Mr. Friess has 
made excerpts from Felix Adler’s lectures and addresses and has 
combined them to form five chapters with special implications for 
contemporary political and religious problems. Mr. Friess’s method 
of revealing a man’s thought is exemplified in the ten-page section 
entitled “The Labor Movement.” This section is composed of eight 
excerpts from five different addresses, covering a period from 1891 
to 1922; it includes a one-paragraph, three-sentence excerpt criticiz- 
ing the Russian Revolution. 


THE INTELLECTUAL ADVENTURE OF ANCIENT MAN. 
An Essay on Speculative Thought in the Ancient Near East. By 
H. FranxKrort, H. A. FRANKFORT, JOHN A. WILSON, THORKILD 
JACOBSEN, AND WILLIAM A. Irwin. Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. ix, 401. — Originally delivered as public 
lectures to a nonprofessional audience, these essays on the intel- 
lectual adventures of ancient man in the Near East are intended to 
instruct the educated layman. Essays on Egypt, Mesopotamia, and 
the Hebrews are integrated by a common perspective: myth is a 
poetic form of reasoning, which properly understood and examined 
reveals the speculative thought of ancient peoples. In the myths of 
each of the three cultures here considered, the authors seek to reveal, 
in such a way as partially to close the gap between these ancients 
and us, a metaphysical, a political, and an ethical theory. 
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THE TRANSCENDENTALS AND THEIR FUNCTION IN 
THE METAPHYSICS OF DUNS SCOTUS. By Attan B. 
Wo ter. St. Bonaventure, N. Y., The Franciscan Institute, 1946. 
Pp. xvi, 204.— This close study illuminates the metaphysics of Duns 
Scotus in the light of his theory of transcendentals, reveals that meta- 
physics was conceived by Scotus as the science of transcendentals, 
and discloses that Scotus’ doctrine is more than is commonly sup- 
posed compatible with the theory of St. Thomas. 


MODERN TRENDS IN ISLAM. By H. A. R. Grss. Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. xiv, 142. — Here, in book 
form, are the Haskell Lectures in Comparative Religion, delivered 
at the University of Chicago in 1945. A careful and sympathetic 
student of Islam, Mr. Gibb examines contemporary Muslim religious 
thought and criticizes it with reference both to the current problems 
it must solve and to the traditions which must supply some consider- 
able portion of these solutions. 


CROCE VERSUS GENTILE. A Dialogue on Contemporary Italian 
Philosophy. By PatricK RoMANELL. New York, S. F. Vanni, 1946. 
Pp. 72.— Croce and Gentile engage in a brief, imaginary debate, 
designed to exhibit their conflicting points of view on the major 
intellectual problems of pre-war Italy. 


CRITICAL THINKING. An Introduction to Logic and Scientific 
Method. By Max Brack. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1946. Pp. xv, 
402. To be reviewed. 


MEANING AND TRUTH IN THE ARTS. By Joun Hospers. 
Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1947. Pp. x, 
252. To be reviewed. 


EVIL AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. By Nets F. S. Ferré. 
New York and London, Harper & Brothers, 1947. Pp. xii, 173. 
To be reviewed. 


GREEK STUDIES. By GicBert Murray. Oxford University Press, 
1946. Pp. vi, 231. To be reviewed. 


THE GROUND OF INDUCTION. By Donavtp WILLIAMs. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1947. Pp. x, 213. To be 
reviewed. 


ANALYTICAL SYLLOGISTICS. A Pragmatic Interpretation of 
the Aristotelian Logic. (Northwestern University Studies in the 
Humanities, No. 15.) By Detton THomas Howarp. Evanston, 
Northwestern University, 1946. Pp. x, 181. To be reviewed. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND MEDICINE IN ANCIENT GREECE. 
With an Edition of Ilepi apxains inrpixis. (Supplements to the 
Bulletin of the History of Medicine, No. 8.) By W. H. S. Jones. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1946. Pp. vi, 100. To be 
reviewed. 


INTERPRETATION OF MODERN LEGAL PHILOSOPHIES. 
Essays in Honor of Roscoe Pound. Edited with an Introduction by 
Paut Sayre. New York, Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. x, 
807. To be reviewed. 


THE CONDEMNATION OF ST. THOMAS AT OXFORD. 
By Danie. A. CaLLus. Westminster, Md., The Newman Book- 
shop, 1946. Pp. 38. 
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NOTES 


THE LISTING SERVICE OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION.— By concurrent action of the three divisions of the American 
Philosophical Association, a Committee on Information Service: Vacancies and 
Available Personnel has been organized. The members are Dean Wayne A. R. 
Leys (Western Division), Professor Paul Marhenke (Pacific Division), and 
Professor Lewis White Beck (Eastern Division). This committee will continue, 
on a national basis, the work carried on for several years by the Information 
Service under the direction of Dean Walter S. Gamertsfelder and sponsored by 
the Committee on Philosophy in Higher Education of the Western Division of 
the Association. 

The Committee is now gathering information which will make it possible to 
refer qualified persons to schools in which there are vacancies. The Committee 
will not make recommendations or supply credentials; its work will be limited 
to giving to appointing officers the names of persons who appear to have at least 
the minimum qualifications for the vacant position, and who, it may be con- 
cluded from the registration data, would be interested in the position offered. 
The Committee’s information will be considered strictly confidential except for 
the express purposes for which a person or school has filed it. The services of the 
Committee are rendered free of charge to schools and to individuals, whether they 
are members of the Association or not. 

For application blanks or further information, write Professor Lewis White 
Beck, Chairman, University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 

A conference on the humanities was recently held at Tulane University in 
which some sixty-five teachers of philosophy and the languages and literatures 
took part. Thirty colleges and universities in eight of the southern states were 
represented. The conference was called by Dean Roger P. McCutcheon of the 
Tulane Graduate School, and its purpose was to consider ways in which the 
teaching of the humanities might be made more effective in the light of current 
needs. Professor Howard Mumford Jones of Harvard was the guest speaker. 

Copies of the January, March, and May, 1946, numbers of THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
REvIEW have become exhausted but are still in demand. Accordingly, any persons 
willing to dispose of such extra copies of the above issues as they may have in 
their possession are earnestly requested to inform the Editors at once. 


ARTICLES IN CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS 


Minp LVI 221: C. D. Broad, Professor Marc-Wogau’s Theorie der Sinnesdata 
(1); Ernest C. Mossner, The Continental Reception of Hume’s Treatise, 1739- 
1741; W. R. Ashby, The Nervous System as Physical Machine: with Special 
Reference to the Origin of Adaptive Behaviour; Howard D. Roelofs, Second 
Thoughts on Causation, Dualism, and Interaction; Arthur Pap, A Note on Logic 
and Existence. 

THE JOURNAL OF PuiLosopHy XLIV 1: W. Donald Oliver, Knowledge, Myth, 
and Action; Morton G. White, Professor Aaron on Universals; Carlton W. 
Berenda, Comments upon Roy Sellars’ Views on Relativity; J. E. Ledden, Mr. 
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Burks’ Analysis of the Empiricist Theory of the Origin of Concepts. 2: W. T. 
Stace, Are All Empirical Statements Merely Hypotheses? 3: Philip Blair Rice, 
Definitions in Value Theory; Peter A. Carmichael, For Want of Reason and 
Ethics. 4: Ernest Hirschlaff Hutten, Perception and Knowledge; Edwin Ruthven 
Walker, Verification and Probability; George Boas, The Irrational. 5: Nelson 
Goodman, The Problem of Counterfactual Conditions; Carl Thurston, Major 
Hazards in Defining Art. 

THE JouRNAL OF SymBoLic Locic XI 4: W. V. Quine, Concatenation as a 
Basis for Arithmetic; Ruth C. Barcan, The Deduction Theorem in a Functional 
Calculus of First Order Based on Strict Implication; A. Heyting, On Weakened 
Quantification. 

PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE XIV 1: Cecil H. Miller, The Basic Question: Monism 
or Dualism? ; Carlton W. Berenda, The Determination of Past by Future Events. 
A Discussion of the Wheeler-Feynman Absorption-Radiation Theory; Neal W. 
Klausner, Three Decades of the Epistemological Dialectic — 1900-1930; Edgar 
J. Witzema:-n, The Scope, Objectives and Limitations of Modern Science as Seen 
in the Light of its History; H. Heath Bawden, The Psychical as a Biological 
Directive; Frank E. Hartung, Sociological Foundations of Modern Science; 
Emmanuel G. Mesthene, On the Need for a Scientific Ethic. 

SoctaL RESEARCH XIII 4: Richard Schiiller, Trieste; Howard B. White, 
Military Morality; Albert Salomon, The Religion of Progress; Alfred Schiitz, 
The Well-Informed Citizen; E. Jay Howenstine, Jr.. Public Works Policy in 
the Twenties ; Julius Wyler, The National Income of Soviet Russia. 

Tue AntTIocH Review VI 4: William Gilman, Weapons Secret and Scientific ; 
Emile Benoit-Smullyan, Control of Atomic Energy By the United Nations; Louts 
Filler, Murder in Gramercy Park; Ruth McCoy Harris, Up the Road a Piece; 
Jane Mayhall, Riddle and Reason in Modern Poetry; Kathleen Thayer, In 
Defense of the Caveman; Granville Hicks, The Intransigence of Edmund Wil- 
son; Paul Selvin, The Gesture; Daniel Aaron, A Note on the Businessman and 
the Historian; T. Swann Harding, Farmers Home Administration; Lauren K. 
Soth, Not Parity But Balance; Jack Kroll, Charles M. LaFollette, Boris Shiskin, 
Donald Montgomery, Norman Thomas, Victor G. Reuther, and others, Sym- 
posium on “Ideas for a New Party.” 

Tue Review oF Poritics IX 1: Luigi Sturso, The Philosophic Background 
of Christian Democracy; Mario Einaudi, Christian Democracy in Italy; Eugen 
Kogon, Hitler’s Concentration Camps — An Examination of Conscience ; George 
Vernadsky, Reforms Under Czar Alexander I: French and American Influences ; 
Barrington Moore, Jr., The Present Purge in USSR; Werner Levi, The British 
Dominions and Regionalism; Rachel Bespaloff, The Humanism of Péguy. 

Tue Hipsert JouRNAL XLV 2: B. H. Liddell Hart, The Need for a Spiritual 
Commonwealth ; Norman Bentwich, Religion and the Peace Conference ; Hamil- 
ton Fyfe, The Frustrated Masses; L. P. Jacks, Food for Thought; Gerald Heard, 
Britain and America; Alexander H. Knappe, Deus Irrationalis; Raphael Loewe, 
A Jewish Answer to Zionism; Clement C. J. Webb, A Comment on “Surgery 
and Sin” ; John Vance, Are We Developing a New Faculty?; Harold B. Hewitt, 
The Real Cause of Labour Unrest ; 11”. B. Sedgwick, The Origins of the Sermon; 
R. D. MacLeod, A Revival of Religion —Is It Possible? ; G. J. S. King, Cente- 


naries of 1947; S. H. Mellone, Survey of Recent Philosophical and Theological 
Literature. 
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Tue TuHomist X 1: Honorio Munoz, The International Community according 
to Francis de Vitoria; M. Whitcomb Hess, Language and Sense Perception; 
Walter M. Conlon, The Certitude of Hope. 

FRANCISCAN Stupies VI 4: Victorin Doucet, A New Source of the “Summa 
Fratris Alexandri” ; Jac.-M. Vosté, Vulgata in Concilio Tridentino; Ralph Ohl- 
mann, St. Bonaventure and the Power of the Keys (Part II). 

JouRNAL OF THE History oF IpEAs VIII 1: Richard McKeon, Aristotle's 
Conception of the Development and the Nature of Scientific Method; Frederick 
J. Teggart, The Argument of Hesiod’s Works and Days; Fritz Caspari, Erasmus 
on the Social Functions of Christian Humanism; Paul Schrecker, Leibniz and 
the Art of Inventing Algorisms; Ludwig J. Kahn, Legendary Quotations. 

THE JoURNAL OF RELIGION XXVII 1: E. A. Burtt, The Problem of Theo- 
logical Method, I; Paul Tillich, The Problem of Theological Method, II; A. 
Cornelius Benjamin, The Justification of Religion; Clarence Bouma, Calvinism 
in American Theology Today; Joseph Haroutunian, Wilhelm Pauck, Replies to 
Dr. Bouma; William A. Irwin, Notes and Communications: Concerning Theo- 
logical Education. 

Tue Review oF RELIGION XI 2: Martin P. Nilsson, The Psychological Back- 
ground of Late Greek Paganism; William K. Prentice, Our “Daily” Bread; 
Robert Leet Patterson, Philosophy and Christianity; John Edwin Smith, The 
Christian Answer: A Review Article. 

Tue New ScuHorasticism XXI 1: Anton-Hermann Chroust, The Meaning 
of Time in the Ancient World; Gerard P. Minogue, An Aristotelian Antithesis. 

ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REviEw XXIX 1: Richard E. McEvoy, The Church 
in the World; Royden Keith Yerkes, Authority and Freedom in Matters of 
Discipline (Church Congress Syllabus 45) ; Henry M. Shires, The Meaning of 
the Term “Nazarene”; Royden Keith Yerkes, Atonement; John C. Plott, Eck- 
hardt as Ontologist. 

THE BriTISH JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy XXXVII, part 2: H. T. Himmelweit, 
A Comparative Study of the Level of Aspiration of Normal and of Neurotic 
Persons; O. L. Zangwill, Psychological Aspects of Rehabilitation in Cases of 
Brain Injury; A. W. Heim, An Attempt to Test High-Grade Intelligence; 
M. H. Pirenne, On Physiology and Consciousness; H. F. Friedlander, The 
Recalling of Thoughts; Nancy E. Robertson and J. A. Waites, The Present 
House of Commons: Its Educational and Social Background. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy LIX 4: M. Bentley and K. M. 
Dallenbach, An Editorial Announcement; K. M. Dallenbach, The Emergency 
Committee in Psychology of the National Research Council; K. G. Wing, The 
Role of the Optic Cortex of the Dog in the Retention of Learned Responses to 
Light: Conditioning with Light and Shock; E. L. Thorndike, The Psychology 
of Semantics; F. W. Irwin and M. E. Gebhard, Studies in Object-Preferences: 
The Effect of Ownership and Other Social Influences; G. A. Miller and L. Post- 
man, Individual and Group Hoarding in Rats; V. R. Fisichelli, Effect of Ro- 
tational Axis and Dimensional Variations on the Reversals of Apparent Move- 
ment in Lissajous Figures. 

PsycHoLocicaL Review LIV 1: Kenneth W. Spence, The Role of Secondary 
Reinforcement in Delayed Reward Learning; José I. Lasaga, Outline of a De- 
scriptive Aesthetics from a Structuralist Point of View; Thomas H. Howells, 
Lamarckian-Darwinian Reorientation; C. W. Churchman and R. L. Ackof, 
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Towards an Experimental Measure of Personality; John A. Irving, George 
Sidney Brett. 

PsycHoLocicAL BuLLtetTIN XLIV 1: Robert S. Ellis, The “Laws” of Relative 
Variability of Mental Traits; Lessing A. Kahn, A Discussion of Some Causes of 
Operational Fatigue in the Army Air Forces; William O. Jenkins, A Review 
of Leadership Studies with Particular Reference to Military Problems ; Christian 
Paul Heinlein, Comment on “The Validity of Personality Questionnaires” ; 
Albert Ellis, Discussion of Heinlein’s Comment on “The Validity of Personality 
Questionnaires.” 

JewisH Socrat Stupres IX 1: Nathan Eck, The Educational Institutions of 
Polish Jewry (1927-1934) ; Zosa Ssajkowski, The Jewish Saint-Simonians and 
Socialist Antisemites in France; Jsaiah Sonne, On Baer and His Philosophy of 
Jewish History; Uriel G. Foa, A Note on Jewish Leaders in Palestine. 

Zycie NAUKI 1 1: M. Choynowski, Science and Society ; S. Skowron, Methods 
of Instruction at Universities; K. Piwarski, The Needs of Polish Historical Re- 
search Concerning the History of Silesia; A. Piekara, Science in the Service of 
Death; Z. Przybylkiewicz, Science in the Service of Life. 2: G. Przychocki, 
General Problems Concerning the Tasks and Needs of Polish Science; W. 
Szafer, Notes on the Tasks and Organization of the Natural Sciences in Poland; 
W. Konopcsynski, The Tasks and Needs of the Humanities in Poland; A. Vetu- 
lani, On the Necessity of Foreign Help in the Reconstruction of Polish Science ; 
W. Michajow, Reorganization of Polish Scientific Life. 3: L. Sawicki, Funda- 
mental Principles of the Organization of Science; W. Suchodolski, Sidelights 
on the Results of the Cracow Conference; B. Suchodolski, The Fundamentals 
and Aims of Science; T. Dowjat, The Professional Representation of Scientific 
Workers; B. Lesnodorski, The Aims of the Association of Scientific Workers; 
L. Bialkowski, The Needs of Polish Archivists; H. Batowski, On the Slavonic 
Institute. 4: D. Ssymkiewicz, One Percent for Culture!; A. Listowski, Team- 
Work in Science; J. Rutkowski, Team-Work and Research Institutes in the 
Humanities ; K. Sembrat, The Amelioration of the Conditions of Scientific Work 
in the Universities; M. Choynowski, Atomic Energy and the Future of the 
World; H. Swidzinski, The Role of Geology in the Economic Life of the Coun- 
try; J. Mergentaler, Some Remarks Concerning the Publication of Scientific 
Works in Poland; E. J. Reyman, The World of Science and the Rehabilitation 
of Ethical Culture. 6: K. Ajdukiewics, What Do We Understand by the Freedom 
of Science? ; W. Czaplinski, Centralization or Decentralization of the Humanities ; 
W. Hahn, The Most Important Needs of Polish Bibliography; J. Rutkowski, 
Remarks upon Polish Historical Periodicals; T. Komornicki, Organization of 
the Science of Agriculture in the U.S.S.R.; J. Michalski, The Scope and the 
System of Anthropology. 

“Scientia” LXXX o-10: M. Stephanides, Les Causes lointaines du mouve- 
ment intellectuel et leur retour périodique; F. Pagano, A priori e a posteriori 
nella Scienza fisica; P. Dustin, Jr., Les Poisons nucléaires et leur importance 
biologique générale. (Premiére Partie) ; F. Read, A Chemist Looks at Chaucer. 
11-12: C. Andreatta, Energia nucleare e magnetismo; P. Dustin, Jr., Les Poisons 
nucléaires et leur importance biologique générale. (Deuxiéme Partie); J. J. 
Vargas, Electroencefalograma y Psiquismo; G. Loria, Qu’est-ce que la philoso- 
phie des mathématiques ? 
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HOLT presents: 


NATURE and MAN 
Paul Weiss 


Yale University 


A thought-evoking study in ethics, Nature and Man clearly re-evaluates 
the philosophical concepts of man’s freedom. . .causation...mind...will... 
self in relation to the non-ethical principles of nature. Because of its chal- 
lenging ideas and new approach, this book is vital reading for students of 
ethics, metaphysics, and allied fields of thought. 


310 pages 1946 $3.00 


‘TRE ee ez — 
- “ 


TYPES and PROBLEMS of PHILOSOPHY 
Hunter Mead 
San Diego State College 


This standard introductory text is already well-known for its simplicity of 
style, its direct approach, its skilled analysis of significant problems. Its 
non-historical method of clarifying the ideals and ideas common to all 


philosophic systems and applying them to contemporary problems shows 
the student the personal workings of philosophy. 


402 pages 1946 $3.00 


A HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY — revised 
B. A. G. Fuller 


University of Southern California 


This popular and provocative text was revised to make it even more objec- 
tive and lucid. Shorter chapters and a comprehensive number of center- 
and side-heads increase its teachability; expansions of the sections on 
Marxian dialectical materialism, Nietszche, and the European phases of 
Personalism result in a better balanced book. 1945. 


Vol. I. Ancient and medieval philosophy, from Thales to 
Thomas Aquinas. 456 pages. $2.60 


Vol. II. Modern philosophy, from Leonardo da Vinci to 
Santayana. 545 pages. $2.90 


One-Volume Edition. Complete and unabridged. 992 pages. 
$4.40 


257 Fourth Ave., New York — HENRY HOLT 
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